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ON Monday, when Lord Mountbatten meets 
the Indian leaders, they will be faced with a final 
choice between unity and partition. Our decision 
to hand over power was taken a year ago. So far 
from weakening in this determination, the 
tendency is now to end our responsibilities, if 
possible, before June, 1948; for delay can only 
aggravate the’ bloody chaos in Northern India. 
In the more turbulent districts no taxes can be 
collected and no business carried on. — Pandit 
Nehru, when the question is put to him, will 
once more affirm his readiness to operate the 
Cabinet Mission’s compromise. But Mr. Jinnah’s 

public declarations are more unyielding than ever, 
and as time goes on he raises his terms. He has 
now adopted the fantastic claim of his extremists 
for a corridor linking the Western and Eastern 
regions of Pakistan, across 800 miles of Hindu 
territory. 

What the Viceroy is expected to offer, if the hope 
of a Federal Indian Union must be abandoned, 
is a procedure that will enable the Muslim 
majority provinces, in whole or in part, to declare 
for or against their inclusion in a sovereign, inde- 
pendent Pakistan. The chief difficulty is to 
devise a method by which, if the Muslims are 
really bent on separation at any cost, the Sikhs 
and Hindus of the Eastern Punjab and the Hindus 
of Western Bengal may declare for the sub- 
division of these provinces and the inclusion of 
their districts in Hindustan. The Frontier 
Province will also have to be consulted and a part 
of Assam. To our thinking the method of con- 
sultation by referendum proposed is likely to 
provoke furious violence. We should have 
thought that the vote taken hardly more than a 
year ago in the provincial elections gave data 
enough for a decision. 

The next stage, when the perilous business of 
fixing the frontiers of Pakistan is settled, will be 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly which 
will determine its future status. Mr. Suhrawardy, 
the clever, mercurial Muslim Premier of Bengal, 
has hinted that this province may decide to 
become a Dominion. Mr. Jinnah, though he is 
more cautious in his public statements, probably 
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has the same design for the Muslim North-West. 
Meanwhile, the centrifugal tendency which he 
has fostered has affected the more reactionary 
of the princes, and several of them have declared 
that their States will maintain their independence 
and separate themselves from the rest of India. 
Among them are Hyderabad, Kashmir, Travan- 
core, Indore and Bhopal. Some of these princes 
also ask for some special relation with the British 
Commonwealth and hint at their readiness to 
offer it strategic bases on their territory. 

This is a complication which calls for a prompt 
and clear decision on our part. Our future 
relations with the rest of India would be dan- 
gerously prejudiced if Pakistan were to secure our 
support by becoming a Dominion, while Hindustan 
stood outside the Commonwealth as an inde- 
pendent Republic. It is equally obvious that we 
ought not to back reactionary princes with 
British bayonets. If we were to do either of 
these things we should be involved as partisans 
on the reactionary side in the internal quarrels 
of the Indian communities. Quitting India must 
mean the evacuation of the whole sub-Continent. 
Once that is clear, it may be possible to promote 
the creation of a loose confederation between 
Pakistan and Hindustan. What is essential to 
peace is that they should retain the present Indian 
Army intact, as their common defence force. If 
it were to-be broken up, as Mr. Jinnah insists, 
civil war would soon be a grim possibility. 
These, however, are questions which Indians 
must settle for themselves. We cannot allow our 
flag or our troops to be drawn into their future 
rivalries. 


M. Ramadier and the Workers 


During the four weeks in which M. Ramadier 
and his colleagues have been seeking to govern 
France without the collaboration of the Com- 
munists and the C.G.T., the French Government 
has run into serious trouble. Industrial unrest, 
to which the Renault strike was a prelude, has 
been growing steadily. There have already been 
sporadic token strikes in the docks, the flour mills 
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and, this week, in the gas and electricity industries, 
which will almost certainly be followed by similar 
stoppages in other trades. The workers are in a 
militant mood. For more than a year they have 
reluctantly abstained from pressing their wage 
demands. As long as the Communists remained 
in the Government there was a hope of winning 
higher rates of pay by other than strike methods. 
But the Communists have now been driven out, 
and the present Government—in which, for the 
first time since the liberation, the Left is in a 
minority—has come out strongly against the 
revision of wage scales which was at one time 
promised for this June. M. Ramadier has now 
asked the workers to wait until December. He 
has used emergency powers to requisition the 
lighting utilities and has taken authority either to 
mobilise striking workers or to impose heavy 
penalties upon them if they stay on strike. 

The Government clearly believes that any 
concession to the wage demands will open the 
floodgates of inflation, but its arguments are 
unlikely to impress workers whose wages are quite 
inadequate to meet the cost of living. They com- 
plain that they were granted only a Io per cent 
advance last year, though they had increased 
production by over 30 per cent. The more 
firmly the Government refuses to make con- 
cessions, the more it will drift into open conflict 
with the organised workers. The Communists 
and the C.G.T. do not desire to encourage 
an industrial crisis or to create an irreparable 
split between themselves and the parties com- 
posing the Government ; nor do they regard it 
as necessary in view of the readiness of some 
employers to make wage concessions. The 
Communists are well aware of the necessity of 
uninterrupted production to French economic 
recovery, but have nevertheless had to endorse 
the workers demands in order to impose some sort 
of control upon strike outbreaks and upon 
les gréves perlées, or ca’ canny, to which workers 
in some industries are now resorting. 

Can M. Ramadier’s Government last until the 
Socialist conference in July? Events may take 
France is 


strange turns in the next few months. 
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Dollar Diplemacy and Italy 
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ding in it representatives of the ‘als 


incl ; : 
ofthe Right, was clearly conceived as a means of 
lie é 
cho Mensa Socalias’ fromm tee alediaumetent © 
The intended the Christian: 


pen ens i : 
Democrat leader regarded as indis- 
pensable for securing the promised but signifi- 


cantly deferred American credits, was achieved; . 


but the formation of a new Ministry has pro 

no easy matter. The pathetic efforts of the very 
venerable Signori Orlando and Nitti to form a 
Ministry of ai). the Gamie) Selene ing failed, 
Signor de Gasperi has now persuaded his party 
to approve the formation of a predominantly 
Christian-Democrat strengthened 
by the inclusion, perhaps, of a few “non- 
political ”—i.e, tn rm Such . 
administration may judged credit-worthy 

the U.S. State Department, but it will face the 
formidable task of trying to govern Italy until the 
autumn election against ‘the ion of the 
whole of organised’ labour. » though 
borrowing dollars may temporarily ease Italy’s 
acute shortage of coal and raw materials, there is 
little likelihood that Signor de Gasperi, dependent 
as he will be on the support of the Right, can take 
any effective steps—by capital levy or otherwise— 


World Famine 


PR ened pees Conference “> been —e 
because of the perilous state of European 
Asiatic shortages revealed by the International 
Emergency Food Council. The U.S. Secretary 
for Agriculture, Mr. Clinton Anderson, wants a 
meeting of the Ministers of Food and Agriculture 
by mid-July to discuss measures to prevent the 
world from being faced, a year from now, by a 
food problem more difficult than at present. 
The portentous warnings dissipate once and for 
all the glib optimism which has been fostered by 
accounts of the abundant harvests in the New 
Yorld. World food stocks are at their lowest 
ebb. Even if Canada, Australia, Argentina and 
the United States export to the maximum, there 
will be a critical gap between this year’s harvests 
and the world’s needs before next year’s harvests. 
This calls for drastic conservation of the supplies 
in consumer countries and a curtailment of 
diversionary uses in producer countries. The 
British delegate on the International Emergency 


Food Coancil was lukewarm about the value of 


another Famine Conference, Britain, with its 
praiseworthy record of conservation, can do 
little more, and can see in the s only the 
maintenance of high dollar prices. ¢ calcula- 
tions of a flush harvest reducing wheat quotations, 
which made Britain stand out of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, are upset by the new 
assessment of prospects. 


American Import Drive ? 
Last week was “‘ World Trade Week” in the 


United States. Almost every member of the 


Cabjnet delivered a speech pleading for increased 


imports into the United States. A Fortune poll ~ 





to councillors engaged business. The 


voluntary principle has value. in mind 
it recommends that the compensation for loss of 
earnings be subject to a maximum of {1 for a 
full day and ios. for half a day—a scale unlikely 
to attract careerists into local administration. 
The proposed payments, however, are at least 
sufficient to ensure that there will no longer be 
such a high of uncontested seats— 
particularly in case of County and Rural 


Mr. G. L. Perkins, in his presidential address 
to the ve at Brighton, chose 
to stress differences with the 
Labour Party rather than it agreement. The 
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Tune are two schools of thought on the military 
uses of the atomic bom ”. school 
and the “ push-button ” oe The See 
it as a new weapon, powerful and rather embarras- 
sing, calling for refinements of strategy, for 
modification of methods and of the disposition 
of forces and for structural alterations perhaps 
in the new warships, but still only a weapon in 
the armoury of the existing Services. The second 
regards it as a Jovian thunderbolt, or a quiverful 
of thunderbolts, which, at a signal, will strike 
at the vital centres of the enemy nation and, with 
scientific thoroughness and without the inter- 
vention of the traditional fighting Services, will 
yse it beyond recovery 

Sis Get: ahead Gages othe maces. It 
a ee ee ee eee een 
better air forces and bigger and better armies, 
on the argument that atomic-bombardment is 
just a barrage on a continental scale, with mobile 
forces needed for the follow-through and the 
occupation. This school dictates political strategy: 
the Truman intervention in Greece and Turkey, 
the policy in China, the tacit annexation of 
Japan, the bases in the Pacific, and the struggle 
for the glacis represented by the countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Ba'kans and by Germany 
itself. This is the strategy of holding bridge- 
heads and future launching sites, and maintaining 
garrisons to prevent a potential enemy from 
advancing his bases for reciprocal attack. It 
dictates the Middle Eastern policy because it 
depends on the oil for its swarming air-fleets 
and its mobile land and sea forces. It determines 
Britain’s defence budget of £900,000,000 and the 
{60,000,000 a year which is being spent on 
research—apart from atomic research—for the 
fighting Services. It requires the commandeering 
of more and more acres of British moorland and 
countryside for battle-courses in which troops 
are trained in how to come to grips with an 
enemy which the second school of thought says 
they will never see. 

When the bomb exploded, the scientists said, 
and repeat to-day, that any country with the 
scientific and technical resources would reproduce 
the bomb withiri two or, at the most, five years. 
Twenty-two months have now elapsed since the 
first bomb was detonatéd at Los Alomos. And, 
once two or more nations possess the bomb, the 
whole picture changes. 

Then it will not be a clinch of armies on the 
field of battle, or navies steaming to war-stations 
or even clouds of bombers. It will be a desperate 
and horrific effort. to adminster the coup de 
grace not only with atomic bombs but with even 
more revolting weapons which the nations now 
hide in their armouries—bacterial warfare, 
chemical warfare and death-clouds of radio- 
active gases—in an insensate attempt to paralyse 
and destroy, without the refinements of “ follow- 
through ” or armies of occupation. 

That is the argument of the second school of 
serious expert opinion to which Service Chiefs 
listen but perhaps do not heed, and which, if 
valid, makes nonsense of present strategy and, 
above all, of Britain’s defence policy. 

Consider the facts, An atomic bomb releases 
at least three million times as much energy, weight 
for weight, as the most powerful chemical 
explosive. By the time atomic bombs are again 
ready for use they will have a discharge a hundred 
or even a thousand times.as great. They 
can be made in quantity and (in terms of relative 
effectiveness) at less cost than chemical high- 
explosives. 

The United States realises that its present 
advantage in atomic warfare lies in having a 
flying start and being able to concentrate vast 
resources and expenditure of limitless money. 
To-day other Powers can profit by America’s 
trials and errors in types of production. Indus- 
trial plants now being created will take the short 
cuts and will be cheaper and more efficient. 
The “‘secret”’ lies only in finesse and not in 
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fundamentals ; the “ know-how ” has become 

“ learn-how, »? and Professor Joliot-Curie, French 
High Commissioner for Atomic Energy, has, 
although barred from the American “ secret,” 
given details of a bomb which, if not an exact 
replica, would be as disastrously effective. 

It is estimated that amy country with the 
scientific and technical resources could, by spend- 
ing £300,000,000 on industrial plant and at an 
annual cost of £30,000,000 a year, produce the 
equivalent of 4,000,000 tons of high-explosive in 
the shape of 200 or more bombs a year. 

These could be “delivered” either by fast- 
flying stratospheric aircraft, from land bases or 
carriers ; or by guided missiles—super “V2s"— 
from fixed sites or from intruder submarines ; or 
by radio-controlled mines concealed in advance 
in the target area, the “ refrigerators ” to which 
official Americans sometimes refer in their 
speeches or testimonies. It can be disputed 
whether the exploit of the lone aircraft which 
annihilated Hiroshima could be repeated over a 
land-mass country, with facilities for detection 
and interception, or whether escorts and diver- 
sionary raiders would have to be used to mask the 
1%) ” carrying the bomb. In any event, 
however, the forces required would not be on 
the scale demanded for the massive bombing 
raids on Germany. It is also suggested that long- 
range rockets have a doubtful accuracy, but big 
advances have been made on the V2. Auto- 
matic navigation and radar-controls can direct 


‘the missile approximately to its target while 


** homing ”’ devices, like those which respond to 
the heat of an industrial plant or to the radar- 
echoes of a town or to various refinements of the 
proximity fuse, can bring it on the target. More- 
over, as Professor Leo Szilard, one of the “ top- 
scientists ” in the development of the bomb, says 
in the current U.S. Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists : “ Giant bombs which disperse radio- 
active substances in the air may be set off far 
away from our cities. . . . The buildings of our 
cities would remain undamaged, but the people 
inside those cities would not remain alive.” 
These atomic weapons would be only part 
of the hellish armoury of attack. Biological 
warfare has advanced to an extent which makes it, 
in the opinion of many scientists, more revolting 
and horrifying than the physical effects of the 
bomb. We know from Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
the biological effects of the radiations from the 
atomic bomb itself, even when it was detonated 
at a height so that the radioactive chemicals 
spiralled upwards in that mushroom cloud. 
Thousands who survived the blast and the solar 
heat of the explosion itself and the furnace-draught 
fires which spread a typhoon of flame, died weeks 
later from the effects of radiations which produced 
cancer of the blood or destroyed the white- 
blood cells so that they died of the slightest 
infection. Babies died unborn in the womb. 
Men and women were sterilised, at least tempor- 
arily. Ten months after Bikini one of the target 
ships is still radio-active and unsafe for human 


gs. 

It is unlikely that, in an all-out attack, in which 
destruction without occupation (with residual 
risks to your own side) is the objective, there 
will be any scruples about the radio-active 
chemicals from the bomb. Indeed methods have 
been devised for using the radio-active poisons 
which are generated in the atomic piles producing 
the plutonium for the chain-reaction bomb- 
charge. These by-products of bomb-production 
which become available in large quantities will 
be distributed by any convenient method— 
gas-bombs, etc. Many of them combine with the 
chemicals in the so‘! or metals or concrete and 
cannot be removed. ‘Radio-active phosphates, 
for example, would feriilise the soil with death. 
Thousands of square miles of country could be 


‘rendered uninhabitable. 


Invisible legions of virulent germs and other 
organisms are waiting to launch a man-made 
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pestilence. Strains have been bred which will 
defeat the resistance pf normal vaccines and, 
before the bacteriologists have identified them 
and produced the specific against them, plagues 
will have run amok. Diseases of plants, animals 
and men could be let loose in this way. 

But there is a powerful deterrent to this kind 
of warfare : pestilence owes no loyalties ; it may 
recoil upon its creators; it can pervade in un- 
predictable ways—the natural influenza pandemic 
of 1918 is a clear instance. It not only ravaged 
war-stricken Europe but healthy America as well ; 
in India, it killed more people than the total 
casualties of all the belligerents in four years of 
war and decimated the populations of remote 
South Sea islands. If you inoculate your own 
population in advance against what you are 
going to use, you have forewarned your intended 
enemy. 

Then there is chemical warfare. This is no 
longer that array of gases against which we were 
schooled and supposed to be protected in the last 
war. Mustard gas and lewisite and the others 
are polite condiments compared with the insidious 
malignancies which have been devised. Men have 
taken the processes of nature and perverted them. 
Some may be familiar with the selective weed- 
killer which can be used to kill off the weeds in 
a cornfield without harming the corn. This is 
a plant hormone, a chemical like those secreted 
by the human glands. This chemical produces 
a kind of convulsions in the plants it attacks ; 
it kills them by inducing irrational growth so 
that they are contorted. A human analogy 
would be the disease acromegaly due to abnor- 
mality in the pituitary gland so that its secretion 
causes gigantism in the hands and feet and the 
lower jaw, as well as massiveness in the bones 
generally. This utilitarian weedkiller is just 
a hint of the kind of thing which in more general- 
ised and extreme forms would be used in war 
against vegetation and, it is rfot beyond possibility, 
against men and animals. Men in that malevo- 
lence to their kind which is glorified as patriotism 
have taken Nature and grotesquely caricatured her. 

In the totality of such a war,in which the 
objective is to destroy by simultaneous blows 
capital cities, centres of population, industrial 
production and military installations by atomic 
bombs, poison the earth and make it un- 
inhabitable, let loose plagues and deluge the 
population in unmentionable horrors, the role of 
armies and navies and even air forces becomes 
insignificant. The whole combination is designed 
to paralyse the enemy population and leave it, 
like a man abandoned with a broken spine, to 
rot and starve in the ruins which it would be 
death for the victors themselves to enter. It is 
Wells’ Shape of Things to Come written into the 
military text-books. 

But to what end? We know now by bitter 
experience that the victor has to pay to keep the 
vanquished alive because the miasma of pestilence 
and death would spread its blight; that you cut 
the nerves of your enemy’s economic system and 
leave a whole continent crippled ; and that, even 
if the breadth of an ocean separates you from the 
graveyard you created, the ghosts share your 
breakfast table and your Rotary Lunch. 

Without elaborating what America or Russia 
imagine they can achieve, it is enough to con- 
template the fate of these islands, if we should 
become involved in the war between the Hemi- 
spheres. The advantage, unequivocally, lies with 
the aggressor and by no conceivable stretch of the 
imagination can Britain ever be the aggressor. 

But we might, in common with Greece and 
Turkey and Iceland, be an advance base for 
America. As the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
Says in its current editorial, “The nations in 
which our advanced bases are situated will 
become open to destruction even with present-day 
rockets and planes as the only means of delivery. 
America may thus be able to keep those advanced 
bases only at the expense of exposing these 
friendly nations to total devastation and, thus, 
probably (sic) against their will.” 

The nation attacked may be the aggressor as 
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terror that he can be made to keep his place. 
Without these he’d push you off the sidewalk 
instead of walking in the gutter; he’d get fresh 
with White women—the racial j i 


Whites against whom he might be tempted to 
avenge some two centuries of outrageous wrong. 
So, to many otherwise civilised people, the 
business of lynching seems an unfortunate neces- 
sity—as concentration camps did to so many 
Germans. Of course the decent people do not 
do the lynching, but because they are silent about 
it justice is mocked not only in South Carolina 
but in mary Southern States, and, because justice 
is mocked, gangsters, at times of anti-Negro 
hysteria, can terrorise the country-side, stealing 
from Negroes, beating them up, — charges 
against them and defeating the efforts of those 
many fine men and women, White and Black, 
who still seek to persuade the Negro that he may 
yet, without violence, share as a free man in the 
American Way of Life. 


+ * * 


“If you had been here last Sunday,” a friend 
writes from Paris, “ you would clearly understand 
how much thé popularity of the Communists 
springs from their claim to inherit the revolu- 
tionary tradition. The red flag and the barricades 
mean much more to the French than to the 
English workers, most of whom have even 
forgotten their grandfathers’ s for the vote. 
I stood in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise for more 
than five hours watching a vast procession of men 
and women who had come to pay their tribute to 
the martyrs of the Paris Commune. Thorez, 
Duclos and leaders of the resistance and trade 
union movements reviewed the marchers as they 
passed the wall where the Communards made 
their last stand, pausing to dip their banners and 
to lay enormous wreaths of roses, lilies and 
carnations. Close by, the monument erected to 
the F.F.I. leaders killed in the 1944 insurrection 
was also covered with flowers. This was not just 
a formal anniversary. Three times in the last 
hundred years the Paris workers have come out 
to die.in their streets for an ideal. These men and 
women, singing the Internationale as they filed 
up through the cemetery in blinding sunlight, 
were really facing the ‘last fight.’ For the 
Communists, this demonstration was a trial of 
strength. They think and talk not about the 
Soviet Union but about their own revolutionary 
France. For the first time since 1934, the Socialists 
decided not to participate and to hold a 
separate meeting next week. The immense 
crowd, numbering hundreds of thousands, was a 
testimony to the satisfaction which Paris workers 
feel that ‘ their’ party had chosen to be excluded 
from the Government rather than compromise.” 

* * * 

Since it came to life a few weeks ago, at a public 
luncheon, the Friends of India group has been 
gathering further support and discussing its 
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future line of action. Indians in England have 
always had their own organisation for the purpose 
of putting their case to the British public. The 
Something wholly different. It 


India, among them Sir Stanley Reed, Sir George 
Schuster, Leonard Elmhirst, Woodrow Wyatt 
and H. N. Brailsford. Though its membership 
is entirely British, it will, of course, promote 
discussion with Indians and welcome Indian 
guests. For that purpose it has with it as liaison 
officer, Sudhir Ghosh, who is now in charge of 
public relations on the High Commissioner’s 
staff. It is planning for the new era that lies 
ahead of us, after India has attained her inde- 
pendence, in the belief that Indo-British relations 
may then become happier and more intimate 


than they have ever been in the past. It means 
to include in its field of vision and econ- 
omic as well as political questions. 

. 7 * 


Few broadcasters have made so swift and 
serious a success as Graham Hutton. It is no 
surprise to me that he should prove a fluent and 
attractive expositor of economic problems; 
I knew him as a student at the London School of 
Economics, as a contributor to this journal, as 
assistant-editor of the Economist and, during the 
war, as one of the pair who strove, in a small office, 
under the vast and menacing shadow of the 
Chicago Tribune, to present the “‘ British point of 
view ”’ to the Middle West. In America he learnt 
one thing which public men in this country 
are extraordinarily slow to understand. He 
knows that broadcasting is an art, a medium of 
its own which can only be mastered by many 
hours of labour both on the script and on the 
presentation. Because Hutton has a beautiful 
voice and has taken the pains to make himself a 
very good broadcaster, he deserves his success. 
The B.B.C. should meet criticism that he presents 
the case too much from the capitalist angle by 
finding, if they can, another equally lucid and 
good broadcaster who would present the analysis 
from a different angle. Such a feature, followed 
up by a discussion group, should be continued, 
under varied but always reasoned and expert 
leadership, throughout the period of economic 
crisis. 

a * * 

I wrote some weeks ago about the financial 
difficulties that were handicapping the work of 
the Reception Committee for Young People from 
Occupied Countries (29 Portman Square, W.1) 
which gives long holidays here to boys and girls 
from France, Holland, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries. I hear that Dame Sybil Thorndyke’s 
wireless appeal for this Committee, which 
described what such a holiday really meant to 
children who had teen in German occupied 
countries during the war, has brought a con- 
siderable sum of money and that more has and 
is being raised by a series of excellent concerts 
and lectures. But more support is wanted for 
one of those really constructive and imaginative 
bits of private enterprise that I hope will continue 
in a Socialist world. 


* * * 


Lord Addison did well to be angry with a 
peer who, in spite of his scientific pretensions, 
gives countenance to talk about British “ starva- 
tion.” As for Lord Woolton I should have 
thought shame would have prevented him from 
casting such doubts on his own achievements, let 
alone his good faith. He rightly claimed to have 
fed England during the war and rightly boasted 
that, in spite of restrictions, the national standard 
of health hadimproved. Well, food is rather better 
and more varied than it was during the war; 
theré are far more unpointed goods, and, amongst 
other improvements, we now get fish. Bread is 
rationed, but I’ve yet to hear of anyone who is 
short of it. And the national health statistics 
show no signs of decline from their very high 
level. No, people who talk about starvation should 
go to China or India, to some parts of Russia and 
Eastern Europe, to German towns and to the 
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slum districts of countries like Italy where food 
is distributed not according to need, but according 
to financial capacity. “The truth is that everyone 
is disappointed that the world food situation is 
still bad; housewives hoped long ago to have 
seen the last of queues ; and workmen, especially 


in areas where canteens and coffee stalls are not 


available, would feel fitter for manual work if 
they had more meat and fat. So should we all 
for that matter, but that is nothing to do with 
“ starvation.” This is a dishonest political 
stunt. CRITIC 


WHY HAITI? 


Unesco’s first practical project is an experiment in 
fundamental education . . . in Haitii—Manchester 
Guardian. May 17th: 

Unesco announces a culture offensive 
In Haiti’s luxuriant plantations, 

The first forward thrust in their mission extensive 
To primitive civilizations. 

There tribal behaviour is found in perfection, 

There tabus enjoy popularity, 

But why are the Haitians Unesco’s selection 

As the pattern of backward barbarity ? 


They say that the Haitians murder their Presidents, 
And the charge, with reserve, is admitted, 

But they seldom exterminate innocent residents, 
And if guilty, would not be acquitted. 

Their cultural level could doubtless be heightened, 
They are suffering poverty’s ravages, 

But richer communities, classed as enlightened, 
Breed many less amiable savages. 


Unesco’s mass media for cultural diffusion 
Their tribal. tabus can obliterate, 

But few anthropologists hug the delusion 
That only the blacks are illiterate. 

In Haiti survivals of dark superstition 
Give mankind less cause for anxiety 

Than the obvious breakdown of Western tradition. 
In an urban progressive society. 


And now that the task has been laid on Unesco 
To raise educational levels 
For Borneo cannibals dining al fresco 
And Voodooists worshipping devils, 
Though their mission to Haiti will come as a blessing, 
And to Shamans in Lapland and China, 
The need for instruction is even more pressing 
For White natives in South Carolina. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Miss G. M. King. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Addressing a meeting of the Sawbridgeworth 
Conservative Association, the Chairman, Mr. C. S. 
Wentworth Stanley, is reported to have said: 

“ Throughout the Divisional Area we have 
anti-Socialist local government. This is a good 
thing, because politics should not be introduced 
into local affairs.’—Letter in Herts and Essex 
Observer. 


For Sale, Attested Ayrshire Bull, two years, 
quiet and effective ; no Sunday business.—White- 
haven News. 


Sums of up to £70 have been offered for a motor- 
car of 1931 manufacture which was borrowed from 
a local car breaker by the Cambridge Accident 
Prevention Council to advertise a road safety film.— 
The Times. 


All the week—special added attraction—full- 
length official film of the Baksi-Woodcock fight. 
See Bruce’s eyes close—one by one—see and hear 
the jaw-breaking left hook in close up—shudder 
at the thud as man meets canvas. Exclusive to 
this theatre.—Cinema advertisement in East Kent 
Gazette. 
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BURMA TO-DAY. 
' {The author of this article has returned from will 
a 2,000-mile tour of Burma, he as 
BA 


authorities, who are concerned: over the sanitary 

‘problems involved by the trebling of the 
lation’: | ; 
A salient fact which is not, I think, generally 

known is that the London agreement 


3 
: 
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in which Aung’San’s opponents were strong, just 
‘before the elections in April, there was’ an 


San has become to all intents and purposes the 
Prime Minister, and his colleagues, who are 
legally merely members of the Governor’s 
Executive Council, constitute, in fact, a Cabinet. 
The Governor has become a “ constitutional 
monarch”’ and more often than not does not 
attend Council meetings. Senior British officers, 
especially in the administrative service, who fall 
due for leave, are being allowed to retire and their 
places filled by their Burmese colleagues. _The 
Chief Secretary and most of the permanent 
officials at the head of the various Government 
departments are Burmese and so to an increasing 
-extent are the Commissioners and -Deputy 
Commissioners in the districts. In a year’s time 
a British official in a senior administrative post 
will be a.rarity. 

The elections themselves were quiet and 
formed a true indication of the country’s feeling. 
Aung San has captured the imagination of the 
people of Ministerial Burma, who regard him as 
their deliverer from the Japanese. His title of 
General or “‘ Bojok ” is one which appeals to their 
traditional admiration for titles of this kind. It 
-was for Aung San, rather than for A.F.P.F.L. or 
for its candidates, many of whom were entirely 
unknown in the constituencies in. which they 
sought election, that the people voted. In mid- 
Burma, in the Communist around 
Pinmana and Pyu, there was evidence of threats 
against people who desired to vote for A.F.P.F.L. 

The difficulties that the Government is under 
are partly due to the fact that the transfer of power 
has been diverted from a revolutionary to a 
constitutional path bythe association in September, 
1946, of A.F.P.F.L. with the Governor’s Gouncil, 
by the London ‘agreement and by the wise and 
steadfast guidance of the Governor, Sir Hubert 
Rance. This has meant that the revolutionary 
party has found itself in the seat of government. 
Strikes and armed insurrection have had to be 
suppressed by the very people in whose hands 
they were to be an instrument. An understanding 
of this curious situation provides the key to many 
of the difficulties and developments in Burma. 

The Burmese Ministers are young. Aung San 
himself is only 32 and he is by no means the 
youngest of the leaders. They are idealistic, 
honest and in many cases inexperienced. They 
are, however, learning fast and jettisoning various 
theories which do not fit imto the pattern of 
government. Politics and the elections have taken 
up a good deal of Ministerial time; there has 
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the happy posi that they have no food, housing 


or clothing problems, it is in the main an agricul- 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 31, 1947 
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Here again the tradition of revolution is a hard o 
to overcome. It is difficult to the 
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want to live it, and that, after all, is what chiefly 


motters.  -D. Rees-Wi.1ams 
DEMOCRACY IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Noarruern IRgvanp is not a Fascist State of 
the Nazi type, but an organised denial of demo- 
cracy on the American model. Just as in the 
Southern States of the U.S.A., where the right to 
vote is curtailed, there is nevertheless a scrupulous 


Ireland 
sion Orders ” theoretically to exclude an undesir- 


able person from some specific area, but, inf; 
ee ee 


Northern Ireland except for some 
of bog, or mountain top. 
In practice, me nigh a I organo Order” ‘s 


The power to make “Exclusion Orders ” 

of the Northern Ireland 
wides the constitutional basis 
of the State. In the troubled days of 1922 thera 
was passed the Civil Authorities (Special Powers 
Act which, at that time, purported to be a pure!) 
temporary measure and was limited in operatio 
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7 The New Statesman and Nation, May 31, 1947 

i] to one year. That it should be so limited was 

ir easily understandable because the Act i 

4 that the Northern Ireland Minister of Home 

r, Affairs, or any police officer to whom he cared 

if to delegate his powers under the Act, might make 

io any ee Seo eee law for _ 
“preservation of peace or maintaining 
- §@ order.” However, this Act has now become per- 
manent and the offences under it for which prior 
he to 1943 there was a maximum of two years’ 
ch imprisonment provided now carry a maximum 
ly. penalty of fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
ee The regulations made under this Act now com- 
he prise a complete code of laws which deal with 
he almost every conceivable matter from treating in 
hat public houses to permits for pedal cycles, and, 
ith indeed, the r are a parallel code of laws 
It giving the all the powers of a 
hat a . For example, the Minister of Home 
ng Affairs (or even any police constable to whom he 
eis may see fit to delegate his powers) may prohibit 
of any newspaper (Regulation 26) or any political or 
ple even any non-political meeting. He can proclaim 
ted any party to be an unlawful jati 
shat He can make an order prohibiting the possession 
the of any film or gramophone record or can order 
able destruction: of any memorial, headstone or 
tomb. Under Regulation 24 (c) it is a criminal 

eral offence punishable with up to P 
edit penal servitude to display the Irish Free State 
will flag, or, indeed, even to possess it, if the 
ical Authorities consider that the flag might be used 
eon not only to advertise the Irish Free State but 
ally also the Republican Army. 

F the “It might have been thought that the catalogue 
the of offences undet the Regulations was sufficient, 
. but to make matters doubly sure the Act itself 

— contains a provision which must be unique in the 

h legislation of any supposedly democratic country. 
sud. fg Section 2 (4) of the original Act provides that 
: if anyone does any act, “not specifically provided 

—_ 4 for under the regulations” but of such a nature 

§ NOt BE “to be calculated to be prejudicial to the preserva- 

Te tion of peace or maintenance of order in Northern 

Som. [y lcland,” “he shall be deemed to be guilty of an 

i offence against the regulations.” Since under this 
mt . provision anyone can be punished for an offence 
ety against the regulations, even though he has not 

‘Y ff transgressed against any particular regulation, it 
AMS might be thought that it was unnecessary to pro- 


vide for the imprisonment of people who had 
not done anything at all, but in fact the regula- 
tions do go to provide for Internment.- Regula- 
tion 23 (b) allows anyone to be interned 
indefinitely without charge or trial and Regula- 















ate Of Bi tion 23 (c) provides for the unfortunate internee 
demo- @ to be held in communicado. He is allowed no 
in the Bi visitors, nor any access to legal advice without 
ight t© & the Civil Authorities’ sanction, nor may any com- 
pulous § munication be sent or received by him without 
} Con- & the Civil Authorities’ permission. 
sod 01  =The Government often boasts that it is the 
non of supreme proof of their moderation that they use 
prove § Regulation 23 (b) so seldom. However, it would 
S80. Bseem that their reason is one of convenience 
srvance @ rather than principle. An adaptation of Regula- 
20, the Btion 23 permits the Attorney-General to have 
ily the anyone held indefinitely pending trial, and since 
hegel there is no obligation ever to try the suspect, this 


provides an easy and effective method of keeping 
him in prison without trial and yet avoids what 
are felt to be the tiresome formalities of a more 
regular internment.. The ‘Northern Ireland 
Government have found this. regulation particu- 
larly useful for Labour supporters. Under it a 
Labour supporter or Trade Unionist is suddenly 
arrested, his house and family searched and- he 
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or SOM¢Bhimself held in jail for a week or so until he has 

ain t0P-Bost his job. He is then released without any 

rder” “Ikharge ever having been made against him. 

s of tho Constitutionally, however, perhaps the most 
,memarkable provision of the regulations is. Regula- 

_—. ion 22 (b), which provides for the _ private 


xamination of “ witnesses” by a Resident Magis- 
| rate (a type of Stipendiary Magistrate peculiar to 
p22 thetGrthern Ireland). The regulation specifically 
Powers ovides that the “witness” may not be accom- 
a purcl¥panied by any legal adviser or friend, but the 
pperatlio"g\s igistrate may be accompanied by such “ official 
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” as he directs shall be present at the 
The “witness” must answer.any ques- 
which is asked him and the regulation is 
to provide that the person examined “ shall 
t excused from answering any question on 
ground that the answer thereto may criminate 
tend to criminate himself.” If the “witness” 
refuses to answer any question he commits an 
offence under the regulation. Though he renders 
himself liable to up to fourteen. years’ penal 
servitude the Resident Magistrate’s certificate 
that he has refused to answer is conclusive and 
cannot be questioned in any subsequent trial. It 
is interesting to note that this regulation was not 
introduced until 1933 and was first employed for 
questioning a number of people who had been 
arrested in a round-up prior to the lecal elections. 
They had been kept in jail for some time without 
any charge, but upon the passing of this regula- 
tion they were questioned under it and then 
sentenced to imprisonment for refusing to answer. 

The Special Powers Act is administered by two 
different types of police, the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary and the “B” Specials, The R.U.C. are 


entitled to be members of the Orange Order and 
indeed, at the suggestion of the Home Minister, 
there was a special policeman’s Lodge instituted 
and one former District Inspector still claims that 
it was he, at a meeting of the policemen’s Lodge, 
and not Lord Craigavon who coined the Ulster 
slogan “Not An Inch.” The R.U.C., however, 
do make some attempt at impartiality and in a 
number of cases, Roman Catholics are permitted 
to hold subordinate positions in the Force. This 
is more than can be said of the 13,000 members 
of the “B” Special Constabulary. They are an 
armed part-time force recruited from the Orange 
Lodges. Though they are only called out on duty 
part time, the Civil Authorities (Special Powers) 
Act is careful to provide that while soldiers may 
only exercise their powers under the regulations 
when on duty, the “B” Specials, whether on 
duty or not, have power to stop and search 
vehicles and persons or to enter premises without 
warrants or to stop and question anybody or even 
to arrest without a warrant any suspect whom 
they may encounter. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult to distinguish 
between the Government, the Orange Order and 
the “B” Specials. For example, the Grand 
Master of the Orange Order is Sir Joseph David- 
son. He combines this position with being Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Prime Minister (a 
Ministerial appointment peculiar to Northern 
Ireland). In the same way the Commandant of 
the “B” Specials in one area is also the principal 
Unionist Organiser for the district and was lately 
commended “for his good work” by the Prime 
Minister. It remained unclear whether the com- 
pliments were for his work as a politician or as 
a policeman. 

Since it would be theoretically open to the 
Northern Ireland Parliament to repeal the Special 
Powers Act, or apply it at any rate to the Orange 
Lodges, or to dissolve the “B” Specials, or at 
any rate to recruit them upon an impartial basis, 
it is necessary that the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment have some machinery available which pre- 
vents either’ the local Parliament or local 
administration falling into the hands of their 
political opponents. 

The traditional method which has been 
employed has been to gerrymander the Parlia- 
mentary constituencies and the local Government 
electoral districts. 

Londonderry provides an interesting example .f 
this. The British Parliament in 1919, in order 


ividee 


. to safeguard minority positions, provided that 


Irish local Government elections should be by 
proportional representation, and, in consequence, 
the Nationalists had a majority of two on the 
Derry Corporation. One of the first acts of the 
Northern Ireland Government was to repeal the 
provision for proportional representation in local 
elections and to “reorganise” the Ward boun- 
daries. In consequence, their opponents now 
obtain only eight seats out of 20. The number 
of Catholic and Protestant electors were and are 





. oor 
fairly accurately known in Londonderry. Under 
Proportional representation in 1920 when the 
Nationalists were in a slight majority on the 
Council, the Catholic electors outnumbered the 
Protestants by some 500 votes. In 1938 Catholics 
outnumbered the Protestants by some 2,347 votes 
and yet they remained in a permanent minority 
on the Local Authority. 

Gerrymandering of this type, however, could 
only be successful when votes were dictated 
largely by religion and Catholics and Protestants 
lived in distinct areas. A growth of the Labour 
vote which drew equa'ly from the poorer 
Protestants and Catholic. forced the Northern 
Ireland Government to a new type of electoral 
“ reform.” 

The Northern Ireland Franchise Act of 1946 
puts the qualification for municipal franchise back 
in general to what it had been immediately after 
1840. The old £10 rateable value qualification 
was restored. All property not separately rated 
was excluded and limited companies were given 
up to six votes. 

In the Northern Ireland Parliament this, like 
every other departure frorm democratic practice, 
was justified by dark references to “disloyal 
elements.” According to one Government 
spokesman, the Civil Authorities (Special Powers) 
Act was necessary because there was “a section 
which did not support the Government.” 
Another Government speaker suggested that if the 
Franchise Act was not passed, three Counties 
out of six might be controlled by “disloyal 
people.” Who are the loyalists and who are the 
disloyal? Mr. Hugh Minford, one of the leading 
Unionist Members in the Northern Ireland 
Parliament, said : 

There are only two classes in Northern Ireland; 
the loyal and the disloyal. The loyal people are the 
Orangemen. The disloyal people are the Socialists, 
Communists and Roman Catholics. 

That seems a neat summary of the position. 
GEOFFREY BING 


LISTENERS’ DILEMMA 


Last winter, in the expansive atmosphere of 
Yuletide, I yielded to the lure of the Third 
Programme and decided to give myself a Christmas 
present in the form of a radio set. Being allergic 
to Talks and anxious that the music which I 
wanted to hear should be as free as possible from 
“canned ” tone, I. diligently sought the advice 
of knowledgeable friends with musical taste on 
the selection of an instrument. The reproduction, 
I insisted, must be as faithful as possible: string 
quartets must not sound as if they had been 
scored for flutes, clarinets and bassoon. The 
results of my private Gallup Poll pointed to the 
purchase of a set whose well-deserved popularity 
requires no endorsement from me, and which I 
shall accordingly call the ‘‘ Adsum fidelis.”” Duly 
installed, and pampered in my new-found 
enthusiasm with the most up-to-date outdoor 
aerial, ‘“‘ Adsum ” lived up to its reputation for 
fidelity: orchestras. really sounded like an 
ensemble of distinguishable instruments. Further- 
more, the set was admirably sensitive and 
receptive : were I so minded, I could capture loud 
strains of jazz from practically anywhere between 
Chicago and the Urals. 

This was not my ambition. What I wanted to 
do was to concentrate, when the opportunity of 
leisure offered itself, on orchestral and chamber 
music from a very few readily accessible stations— 
the B.B.C. Home Service and Third Programme, 
Paris and Brussels. And here “ Adsum” 
played me false. Its receptivity and perfect 
reproduction were balanced by a lamentable 
inability to exclude interference from the “ station 
next door” or the multifarious intruding 
noises from the ether which French listeners 
aptly- describe as “ parasites.”” The pianissimos 
of the symphonic orchestras brought to my living 
room were scrabbled over by insistent Morse 
emitted, I fancy (since I live near the South 
Coast), by passing ships and Continental air 
services. Protesting sadly to the makers of 
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and the Continent have to be fitted covers a range 
of frequency of one million vibrations per second. 


per second from the longest pipe to at least 
10,000 vibrations per second 
those of jingling keys or rustling 


only 9,000, instead of 20,000, vibrations per 
second apart. 
Faced with the resulting likelihood of imter- 


better “‘ tuning forks ” in the mechanism to enable 
the user to pick up with precision the station of 
his choice. — i 


So one fears, until the coming of 
Modulation (when, incidentally, all our existing 
sets will be useless) those who want faithful 
reproduction will have to put up with the 
attendant “parasites.” In some areas, no doubt, 
the problem would be eased if the B.B.C.’s 
European Service refrained from projecting the 
Voice of Britain in such stentorian volume. But 
this is a local nuisance: by and large, listeners 
(it seems) must reconcile themselves to the 
dilemma of having to choose between “ canned ” 
music and interference. Is it that manufacturers 
of radio sets have erred in producing instruments 
too elaborate and extravagant in their range of 
sensitivity, instead of selling us simpler models 
designed to pick up only focal stations but proof 
against alien intrusion ? Perhaps listeners on the 
whole were happier with the old crystal sets and 
earphones. Then, at least, they kept their pains 
and pleasures to themselves. J. GALLoway 


THE CREATURE IN THE 
CAGE 


Ir is satisfied that it cannot get out, and 
dejected. But a sudden impulse of the wind, 
or blood, will now and then—two or three times 
in a day, perhaps—lift it out of the routine in 
‘which it has long ago sunk its groove and fling 
it at the sides of its cage, to spreadeagle wings 
and claws on the bars and shriek at the slate sky, 
press the bars with its furry, foetid body, grasp 
and shake them with hairy hands and feet. 
Something can be proved after all. It is an 
animal. It is alive. I shriek, therefore I am. 

If it is melancholy, it is largely because it has 
nothing to worry about. Another creature, in 
@ peaked cap, brings it just what it requires. It 
is not obliged to fight for its food. There it is. 
It is excellent food, but there is something not 
quite right about it. There is something not 
quite right about the atmosphere, the temperature, 
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side of the two-foot door and 
begins to sha with astonishing’ vidlerice. 
Then it will butt the door, its tiny eyes, full of 
concentrated hatred, almost hed against it. 
Turning round, it quivers all over, nonplussed, 
who do not understand the possibility of doors 
being opened, look on non-committally. The 


: 


ing , - is g 
genteel, slippered and academic about his tread— 
round his quadrangle unnecessary 


there is no issue. Walls cannot be over, 
locked doors cannot be opened. there is 
the open sky, perfectly accessible if one had 
wings. Every now and then, without pausing in 
his walk, he shoots up his Carlylean beard and 
grimace and gives a look of agnostic inquiry. 


hot light that might be the sun, if it ever opened 
its eyes to look. Safely unconscious inside the 

wall of its back, a wonder of its own 
elaboration which it has never seen, it is quite 
oblivious of the pennies that lie dropped on it or 
scattered like brown confetti on the floor of the 
bath. These were thrown in, by people who 


spiritually. Idiocy, instead of exasperation, incites 
a kind of reverence. It may be sacred, inspired. 
As a sign of this inspiration, the giant panda 
climbs as near heaven as it can get, and Iolls 
there in round-eyed irresponsibility. Twenty 
feet below, a circle of twenty worshippers looks 
up and awaits a sign. As if a hot tap had at last 


drop helplessly, noisily, ying like 
ith th 


continues for at least five minutes while the panda 
peers down at it, almost with interest. The 
worshippers draw back a little, shocked but 
gratified. At least a sign has been given. 

The habits and the adaptations that were the 
life of the creature, its very self, have to go on, 
so far as they can go on within the limits of a 
few cubic feet of space. The giant squirrel 
holds things between its hands and eats them, 
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as if to win a bet, up and down, up and 
monotonous 


down, with the of 
&@ sewing-machine. is also the branch of 
at and down which it occasionally runs 
like a ball released on a bagatelle board. An over- 
ee ne eee eee oe me Reale 
aeuning en) yg eth en o 
a a series 
ee ee eres © 
continue its unrewarding inspection ground 
The bird, ail bones, feathers and headgear, strides 
and down with the intense pre-occupation of 
a functionary without a function. How is it to 
know that its only function now is to be looked 
at by the inaccessible things that come and look 
at it, rattle on the wire’ it rattles back, 
goaway? — ‘ 

than other creature, the lion has 
elaborated the technique of the exile and 
the prisoner—the exclusions, the indifference, 
the self-assertion. He is aware that this is not 
his life, but continually withdraws from that 
awareness. He fixes himself in boredom, refusing 
to look at or to think of anything. He moves 
a ee eee 
life, and one has to give in to it from time to time. 
He has solved the problem of the spectator 
simply by excluding him. The lion has very 
excluding eyes—more so even than the terrible 
slanting eyes of the tiger. He can see the spectator 
but he never looks at him—though the unwary 
cub will look at human eyes and draw back, 
uneasy. If he can do nothing else, the lion can 
still fill the world, his own world, with his roar 
The roar aways seems to be too loud to come from 
his slender, sinewy body. ‘The belly muscles 
tense and ripple as if sustaining a great weight. 
It is as if the lion were pulling up that terrific 
noise from somewhere under the ground. Each 
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happy in the cage. For a moment, at twilight, 
the long-eared owl seems to think so. He 


dage, of which he is specially 
conscious. He flips them coquettishly, like a 
film-star, over bright red eyes, or keeps them 


of motor cars, and almost as fixed, and yet they 
contain a look of intelligence, of consideration. 
It is the contemplative moment just after waking 
up. But the moment is soon over, and as it 
grows darker, one wants to take flight. 

Though it is not aware of the fact—would it 
be any happier if it knew ?—the creature is living 
in Utopia. It enjoys freedom from preying and 
being preyed upon, it can only die from sedentary 
or stationary diseases, or from 


it has acquired from habit, it continually holds 
the possibility of being frightened or fierce, 
cunning or violent. You can hear it in the roa 
or the screech, see it in the snuffling nose of we 
velvet and the long violet-brown eye that grect 
you timidly at the fence, or in the pin-point ey¢ 
of fury, the fork, flickering beyond visibility 
that squirts poison at you on the shielding 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


A CENSORSHIP OF PAINTING ? 
Last year we imported from America more than 
oS ceed egal agp a wate 


Somebody will murmur something about foreign - 


exchange. But, to begin with, the pictures that would 


be imported if the regulation were removed would . 


bring pictures here and live among us on the proceeds 
of his sales. (For that matter, you cannot bring here a 
picture that has been given to you in a foreign country.) 

Since foreign exchange is not the explanation, can 
it be that the Trade Union of English painters protests 
against such competition? No such Trade Union 
exists ; and if it did, I cannot believe it would be so 
short-sighted. Since foreign musicians and authors 
are allowed, thank goodness, to make money here, 
why not foreign painters ? 

I am writing in the interests not of foreign painters, 
but of English art-lovers, among whom, of course, I 
include our painters. The need to see what is 
being painted elsewhere is acute. It is legally possible 
to exhibit foreign pictures here, since they can be 
brought in for six months. But no dealer can afford 
to show pictures that he is forbidden to sell. Con- 
sequently, we have seen no new pictures from abroad, 


except the very few brought over at the expense of 
foreign Governments or the British Council. Foreign 
painting is submitted, in fact, to what amounts to 
more than a censorship—an all-embracing prohibition. 

I sometimes hear Conservatives talking as if they 
enjoyed a monopoly of culture. How could a Govern- 
ment representing chiefly the unleisured classes be 
expected to trouble themselves with the Arts? In 
fact, Mr. Dalton is the first Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give a subsidy to opera and to the Tate 
Gallery. The Prime Minister, I know at first hand, 
is well disposed towards the Arts. Another member 
of the Government, the Lord Chancellor, is a dis- 
criminating collector of contemporary French paint- 


. ing; or rather he was—for he cannot continue this 


activity. There is also a body of Labour members 
called the Arts group. Busy as these must be, could 
they not ott this ridiculoys regulation expunged ? 
Whether it is ultimately the Treasury or the Board of 
Trade that is responsible for it, I do not know. In 
either case I suspect that it is not the Minister but 
seme tape-bound or Blimpish official who continues 
the anachronism. 

Art is essentially international, and in no country 
more conspicuously than in England have the Arts 
always enriched themselves from abroad. I do not 
believe that there has been a single great English 
writer, painter, architect or musician in whose work 
one cannot trace foreign influence. The Germans 
succeeded in isolating us for five years. Were the 
results so salutary that our own Government insists 
upon the isolation being perpetuated ? 

RoGER MARVELL 


RADIO NOTES 


We all know that England has no climate, only 
weather. But have the weather conditions been un- 
dergoing a fundamental change in the last thirty 
years—or is this idea a mere illusion of disgruntled 
middle age ? This is a question I long to have cleared 
up, once and for all, by some competent person. Is it 
true that one remembers that summer of 1911, when 
bees hummed, for a monotony of weeks, in and out of 
wide-open windows, under the sun-blinds, but 
blithely forgets the dripping glumness that afflicted— 
was it 1906 or 1907? Was the Dickens Christmas 
the dream of a genius ? Was the blaze of 1921 the 
exception, or quite in order? And the winter of 
1946-7 ? . . . I am not alone in desiring that some 
unemotional meteorologist should be invited to the 
microphone, at 9.15 p.m. on a Sunday, and in fifteen 
minutes tell us—beyond a peradventure, and rein- 
forced by statistics, if he must—whether or no the 
seasons have “ moved on,” or are evening out; 
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whether the notion that a real qualitative differenc 
has gradually come over our summer and winter, 
is nothing but a reflection, in our minds, of the altera- 


tion in other standards. There has been too much 
vague talk, too many old nannies’ tales, too many ill- 
informed suggestions. Let us have the Jaw laid down 
by a man of science on his own subjec*, and not cn 
some other, for once in a way; not “ What I 
Believe ” but “ Take it from me.” 

It is often assumed, in theatrical circles, that “ liter- 
ary” prose dialogue docs not speak well—that_it 
hampers the actor in communicating emotion. This 
assumption contains a half-truth. Literary prose 
can be as effectively spoken as blank verse or Alexan- 
drines, provided the style is good enough. On the 
other hand, phoney verse (e.g., Rostand) can be put 
across with less difficulty than inferior literary prose. 
The prose of poets may sometimes be stiff or affected ; 
it is seldom flat. At its supreme point of excellence— 
in the Imaginary Conversations of W. S. Landor—its 
beauty and eloquence resist even a bad delivery. Not 
that the broadcast of Alsop and Rhodope was bad: 
far from it. Mr. Heppenstall wisely cut the first 
pages of this famous duo, cunningly fading us in just 
before the great passage about earthly transience 
which (he must have calculated) could not but fix 
attention. Mr. Cecil Trouncer never fails us, and 
he did not do so here ; throughout the broadcast his 
periods were beautifully modulated, and, compared 
with Rhodope, he dropped few stitches. All the 
same, I wish he had given the purely poetic touches a 
little more relief. His whole conception was a thought 
too wise—too much like a very nice family solicitor 
giving advice. Landor’s dialogues are always dramatic 
however classically moderate in style. Still centres 
of emotional whirlwinds, they do not contain action, 
but they often suggest it, and most poignantly. A 
beautiful reading is always something to be thankful 
for ; but I should have liked Mr. Trouncer to suggest 
the pathos of the crippled slave whose nobility of 
character triumphs over sadness and the exasperations 
of self-pity. He could have done it. Whether Miss 
Joyce Redman could have sustained her much longer 
part with greater success, it would be hard to say. 
The faults of her performance were certainly none of 
the worst; she displayed real delicacy and: warmth 
and gentleness, as well as a feeling for artistic pro- 
priety. She conveyed the character very nicely. 
But she seemed afraid of her lines and delivered 
the longer speeches in a series of tentative snatches, 
all the same length, which was monotonous and 
robbed the part of its music. And her slips and mis- 
pronunciations, though seldom very important in 
themselves, suggested a not very thorough under- 
standing of the thread of discourse. It is to be hoped 
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Four Radio scripts with an introduc- 
tion on the theory of the broadcast 
play. 


Book Society Recommendation 8/6 


The Haunted Garden 
HENRY TREECE 


A collection of poems written curing 
the last seven years. 7/6 


Westminster in War 
WILLIAM SANSOM 
A fascinating record for the citizens 
of London and her visitors. 
Illustrated 12/6 


Justice of the ‘Peace 

LEO PAGE 
**Can be recommended to all who 
are interested in the administration 
of justice . . . clearly written, well 
arranged.” New Statesman. Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Lord Roche. 








New and Revised edition. 10/6 


* Fascinating to read 
sympathetic, witty and suggestive 
book.” (Harold Nicolson). 

155. net 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 


J. A. T. Lloyd 


*In Mr. Lloyd Dostoevsky has 
found an eminently judicious and 
fair-minded biographer, who is 
able to present the salient facts of 
his subject’s life and work with a 
skilful economy it would be 
difficult to improve upon.” 
(Spectator). 
12s. 6d. net 
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Thirty-One 
Selected Tales 


This selection is intended to 
illustrate the’ range and full 
maturity of Mr. H. E. Bates’s 
art as a writer of short stories. 


10s. 6d. net 


ROY S. NEILL 
Once Only 


This. is a gripping story of 
cheerful determination and 
endurance about the author’s 
escape from POW camp in 
Austria and his experiences 
with Jugoslav partisans. 

10s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 








by 
Kingsley Martin 
‘Everybody ought to 
read this book. Its 
narration is fascinating 


and its manner exciting. 


In itself it is a first-rate 
opening to a public dis- 
cussion.’— Spectator 

*His 
critical chapters arelive- 
ly and 


historical and 


informative.’— 
Manchester Guardian 
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the 
accused man into the dock, and after a while we even 
catch glimpses of the murderer, a respectable fugitive 


who looks only a trifle more harassed than a 
others making for a carriage door in a railway 
The only mystery, then, is what really happened 
the time of the murder, why it was committed, who 
the murderer is, and whether the innocent man will 
be hanged. This ingeniously varies the usual crime 
mystery; its tension is new, and throughout the 
crucial events, arrest, trial, etc., an admirable realism 
of detail and behaviour is preserved. The court, 
when at last we come to it, grips by its actuality and 
its absence of staged drama. Mr. Sullivan, in person, 


i 


which concerns a prima donna (Greta Gynt), her 
husband (Hugh Williams) who is also her manager, 
and his jealous ex-mistress, a violinist (Rosalie 
Crutchley), found strangled in a furnished room off 
the Euston Road. We should not perhaps be par- 
ticularly interested in these characters without the 
circumstances, but there is no reason why we should ; 
half the dramatic effect is got by insisting all along 
how ordinary people behave during a crisis. Good 
story, good acting from everyone (Marius Goring 
must be added to those mentioned already), good 
photography, William Alwyn’s sparely impulsive 


score, the use of silence, the prolonging of tension by . 


small means—these are the qualities that have made 
Take My Life first-rate of its kind. The revelation of 
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“PROSTITUTION AND THE LAW 
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And always blessed sight her services are in demand. 
see: 4 A [that the “‘ common prostitute ” or 
A CLERGYMAN’S FACE immoral woraan is hardened and injured by legal and 


Female and male He made theni from the first, 


Why then for all Eternity, poor man, 5. ‘Thie’treatment of homosexuality as outside the 
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Two hundred 
DRAWINGS FROM THE PRADO 


Introduction by ANDRE MAI RAUX 











Your Local 
Authority 


By Charles Barratt, 
Town Clerk of Coventry, 


This is not a textbook but a compre- 
hensive guide to municipal government 
for the ordinary citizen interested in 
local affairs.. It covers the whole ficld 
of local government services, and its 


Rembrandt of 
photography,” with 
a brilliant word- 
cameo of each 
“sitter.” 30s. net 
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“A novel which ranks among the best 
of the month.”—Yorks Evening News 
“The author takes his place in the fore- 
most ranks of historical story tellers.”’ 

—Evening Argus 
4th. Thous. 6 


MAN ON FIRE 
“His lively and ntost readable novel” 





camera studies of ms — % sic: oo 
famous men and aiiaaeih ; ‘ Leaving aside all sketches for the 
, j "ro well-known paintings, etchings and 
rede. by the |{ CLIFFORD POTTER |[iricerpia ihe Eaton of sis 
eS a ee CONQUISTADOR ; : 


magnificent volume have assembled 
four series of drawings, the major- 


ity of which have never been 


reproduced before, and which are 
presented here for the first time 
in the order which Goya himself 
intended. : 


—Edinburgh Ev. News a ies ; 
3rd Thous. 7/6 Limited Edition {2.2 © 
OAK TREE tS Chao tot 


St. Leonards. 











HORIZON 








fresh and vigorous treatment makes it a 
first-class introduction to the subject. 
12/6 net. 


“The best readable guide to local 
government that has come my way.” — 
Ben Owen in TRIBUNE. 


As lively as it is informed.” — Alc 
Hutt in the DAILY WORKER. 


PITMAN 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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stains of snimnee; whee Case is ‘indecency, or 
We need not feel helpless in the presence of this 


these practical points. has a habit of throwing 

light on dark places showing where the next step 

may be. Karuarine B. Harpwicx, 
ei General Secretary. 


treachery and disloyalty in welcoming the occupying 
forces as they did. In fact, ingratitude and disloyalty 
are quite foreign conceptions to the Malagasy mind. 
*They have no aptitude for warfare, and would have 
reacted in the same way had the island been a British 
Colony and the invaders French Thus misfortune 
and misunderstanding have led to resentment and 





Sir,—* Teacher’s” letter in a recent issue of 
the New STATESMAN AND NATION gives food for 
thought. I suppose ofie must accept it as a fact 
thinking that children under their care must first 
have all their natural impulses subdued and that only 
when they are prepared to give their teacher implicit 
obedience, through fear of unpleasantness to follow 
if-they do otherwise, can he give them such instruc- 
tion as he feels they should assimilate and produce 


“ Teacher” would be advised to visit some of our 
elementary schools where classes of 50 and over are 
working in a cheerful atmosphere of ordered freedom 
where the master is no longer a Jehovah relying for 
his discipline on the cane in the background. These 
children have the opportunity to grow according to 
their own life pattern instead of being moulded by 
those in authority over them. 

Children are adaptable, and will put up with an 


for the cane. 


To some of us the most hopeful trend in present- 
day education in this country is the fact that.the men 
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sufficient textbooks and that they will be able to 
carry forward the idea of a sehool being a community 
of individuals working out their problems together 
in a spirit of friendship; not a place where discipline 
has to be imposed from the top, relying on force for 
its efficient working. MARGARET BARCLAY 


SPARE THE ROD 


Sm,—I was glad that you published Critic’s 
advocacy of corporal punishment in the London Diary 
last week. There seems to be, among sensible adults, 
pretty general agreement that it does little or no harm 
to the punished, but it is not often that its undoubted 
benefit to the punisher is so frankly stated. Means to 
sexual stimulus and sexual satisfaction are all too often 
glossed over. Knowledge of them and access to them 
must become far more widespread if this world is to 
become a happier place for its inhabitants. 

PeTerR Ropp 


SEMI-FASCIST SOUTH AFRICA? 


Sin,—I must protest against Mr. Sole’s facile 
explanation of the conditions in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Sole denies a deliberate colour bar policy. 
This is clearly contradicted by Prime Minister Smuts, 
who said in the Union Parliament on March 14th, 
1945, “‘ There are certain things about which South 
Africans of all sections and all parties—except these 
who are quite mad—are agreed. The first is their 
fixed policy to maintain White supremacy in South 
Africa.” 

In no other country are there so many racial laws 
passed against the vast majority of the population, 
limiting its right to free movement, skilled employ- 
ment, trade union rights and political, social and 
economic development. Mrs. Ballinger, a Union 
M.P., describing the condition of Africans, said in 
July, 1944, that their “‘ poverty and instability—poor 
health, poor housing, poor conditions, poor educa- 
tion . . . are the product of a deliberately chosen 
policy—a policy of segregation, Land Acts, Urban 
Area Acts, Colour Bar Acts, ‘ civilised ’ labour policies 
and ail the rest of the legislative record designed to 
keep the native in his place, and defended as essential 
to the protection of ‘ White ’ civilisation.” 

Mr. Sole tells us that “the graph showing our 
progress in racial understanding is rising steadily,” 
but the obnoxious Ghetto Act was passed less than a 
year ago, the Pass Law system has recently been 
tightened up in several towns, and only a few months 
ago fresh segregatory colour restrictions were intro- 
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duced on the trains in Cape Town and ca the airways. 
While the rest of the world marches towards freedom, 
South Africa is busy legalising fresh racial dis- 
crimination. 

The notorious activities of the newly-formed 
Suid-Afrikaanse Beskermings Beweging, which in- 
clude beating up and illegally imposing fines on 
Africans and intimidating Indians and their 
sympathisers, are described by the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times of March 30th, 1947, as a “ reign of 
terror.” Many M.P.s. of -both the major South 
African parties have made common cause and shared 
the platform of this organisation. The continued 
existence and widespread activities of the Ossewa- 
Brandwag, do not point to a rising of the graph of 
progress in racial 

Responsible people like Miss Mary Attlee, the 
Bishop of Natal, Rev. Michael Scott, etc., have con- 
demned racial intolerance in South Africa. The 
racial policy of the Union Government presents a 
challenge to the basic principles of the United Nations, 
and until this policy is reversed the progressive people 
of the world will continue to condemn it. 

MANEK VAJIFDAR, 
Organising Secretary. 
South Africa Committee, 


The India League, 46 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


CATHOLIC INDEX 


Sir,—In his highly interesting review of Mr. 
Rayner Heppenstall’s book, The Double Image, Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer says that the Church, until 
recently, has always regarded the novel—and he is 
referring more particularly to French novels—“ with 
deep suspicion.” This is surely an understatement. 
The bulk of French fiction has been put on 
the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, and the faithful 
are forbidden under pain of grievous sin, to read 
such books without permission. I have a copy 
of the Index before me (ed. 1930) with a preface by 
the late Cardinal Merry del Val. The Codex of 
Canon Law is quoted which lays it down (Can. 1396) 
that “ books condemned by the Holy See are pro- 
hibited all over the world and in whatever language 
into which they may have been translated.” It is 
further laid down (Can. 1403) that “‘ those who have 
obtained from the Holy See the faculty of reading 
prohibited books are under a grave obligation of 
keeping these books in such a manner as to obviate all 
danger of their passing into the hands of others.” _ 

And here is a brief list of names (not, of course, 
exhaustive; and confined to French fiction) of 
writers whose novels and romances no practising 
Catholic may read: Diderot, Stendhal, Hugo, 


review so persistently mis-states my detailed positions 
as to invite a few defensive comments. 

Mr. Lewis writes, for example, that I ignore 
Hitler’s relations with the Rhine industrialists and 
“ want to revive that middl¢-class philosophy which 
did so much to carry Hitler into power.” On the 
contrary, I clearly urge (p. 148) the Socialisation of 
the Ruhr industries and very deliberately exclude the 
big industrialists, whom I wish to expropriate, from 
these modest middle-class elements whose present 
liquidation I deprecate largely on cultural grounds. Nor 
would my long-suffering German friends of the Social- 
Democrat, Christian Democrat, Liberal and regionalist 


parties—however admittedly bourgeois their leader- 


ship—telish this ungenerous implication that they 
too helped Hitler to power. 

Likewise I do not, as suggested, equate German 
totalitarianism ‘“‘ with a supposed Slav-Prussian racial- 
ism”; I merely demonstrate a series of clear 
historical links between Prussianism and Nazism. 
Nor do I dismiss German national sense as “ a Prussian 
trick,” though I do stress the preponderant contri- 
bution to aggressive nationalism made by the Prussian 
ideals of state and personality. Per contra I do not 
claim North-West Germany as a special repository’ of 
Christian Humanism, but I do exemplify the urge, 
very widespread amongst all North-West Germans 
outside the Communist party, to throw off the incubus 
of the old Berlin-centred Reich, together with its 
threatened renewal under the auspices of the Prussian 
Social Unity Party. 
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Once more, I never opposed, as your reviewer 
Suggests, a “spiritual” West to a “ ‘eae Ease, 
thet would be s grossly superficial judgment on 
Prussian people. Again, I would heartily jo 
Lewis in rejecting the philosophies of oy 
"#1. Green and M. Maritain, with which, on grounds 
best understood by himself, he tries to couple my 
views. As to the constitutional issue, I freely acknow- 


aERR 


 Iedge how difficult it remains to combine economic 


reintegration with political federalism, yet readers of 


Land-particularism now hampering economic revival. 
’ To one charge I must unashamedly plead guilty. 
I believed British Social-Democracy had an excellent 
title to administer political lessons to the British Zone ; 
I believed that in Hanseatic ‘and Hanoverian Germany 
it had to hand the aptest of German pupils. If 
Britain is busily forfeiting that claim, the fault 
assuredly lies, not with the school of thought I try to 
represent, but with those Little England Socialists 
who, perhaps scared by the post-war chauvinism of 
their uneducated followers, shrink from applying 
humane and constructive principles. 

-.Mr. Lewis finally adjures me “to remember 
Rousseau’s sceptical remark that no people has ever 
been turned into a nation of philosophers.” May 
I in all sincerity beseech him to reject, while time 
permits, the far uglier but far more easily attainable 
converse ? We must fear, not indeed nations of philo- 
sophers but nations of automata, and those now within 
the very cradle of our ancient yet still indispensable 
civilisation. A. G. DICKENS 

Keble College, Oxford. 


YUGOSLAV RELIEF 


S1r,—Mr. James Gregory, in his letter in last week’s 
New STATESMAN AND NArTION, asks if Save Europe 
Now could not send parcels to Yugoslavia. We have 
been sending parcels to the “‘ Save the Children” 
Fund representative in Yugoslavia ever since the 
scheme started last December. Preccy Durr 

Save Europe Now, 

14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


ISABELITA HAS LOST HER REASON 


S1r,—I am sure your readers will be interested to 
know that on the 6th May last a telegram of protest 
against the proposed judicial murder of Jose Lui: 
Cano, Juan Arranz Lafont, and German Sanz Esteban, 
was sent to the Spanish Ambassador in London. 

The protest was signed by 26 Members of 
Parliament. JoHN PLaTTs. MILLs 

House of Commons. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


alloy of the brute in them, but invariably are 
dominated intellectuality—one must go else- 
where. i a Pod Pge Bear 
sort, is toit. It itself in the mantle 
of ee ee a 


rational. 

At first Billy Budd seems a curious book to 
think of Melville writing; but much criticism 
has prepared one for its late-S : 
In the crowding tumult ef Moby Dick and the 
neurotic fervour of Pierre, Melville seems to have 
burned himself out’; or, if the fire remained, it 
was damped down by popular neglect or censure 
or incomprehension. In the Oxford History of 
the United States, Professor Morison of Harvard 
says that “not until 1851 did a distinctive 


: 


American literature, original both in form and 


content, emerge with Moby Dick”; and it is 
rarely that a literary landmark is detected until 
it has been left a good way behind. Wretched and 
perplexed, Melville ed on, as we know, 
with a few other novels and short stories, and then 
quietly abandoned prose writing. Almost forty 
years after Moby Dick, and within a year or so of 
his death, he produced Billy Budd. 5 

In style and mood it is as far from Moby 
In the earlier book one 
remembers, side by side with its exact realism, 
its rhapsody also, and its fine, rhetorical, 
improbable conversations. There is neither 
rhetoric nor rhapsody in Billy Budd. And in 


‘Moby Dick Meiville is continually forcing you to 





* Billy Budd. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Introduction 
by William Plomer. Lehmann. 53. 
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look, the lives characters, at Life 
itself. Melville, as Ahab, the battered 
Pequod is an ambiguous vessel: its mixed crew 
are “an Anacharsis Clootz deputation from all 
the isles of the sea, and all the ends of the earth, 
qeaatcontiios tae tse teows which ner 
orld’s gi before that bar from which not 
< i * gt a rl ly 
revenge” 
Smee eee et ts eee ot ae le 
+ . » All that most maddens and torments ; all 
that stirs up the lees of things; all truth with 
malice in it; all that cracks the sinews and cakes 
the brain; all the subtle demonisms of life and 
thought; all evil, to crazy Ahab, were visibly 
Row Dit and made practically assailable in 
Dick. He upon the whale’s white 
hump the sum of all the general rage and hate felt 
by his whole race from Adam down. — 
To Ahab “ visible objects are but as paste- 
board masks.” ‘And he infects the crew with his 
unearthly feeling for Moby Dick in a way that 
Ishmael, the story-teller, hesitates to define: 
their ner hes naz Ne ty th 
unconscious » also, in some 
dim, unsuspected way, he might have seemed the 
gteat gliding demon of the seas of life—all this to 
explain would be to di 
go. 


the terror of white objects, animate and inanimate : 
“ and of all these things the Albino whale was the 
symbol. Wonder ye, then, at the fiery hunt ?” 

By these, and by many other touches, Melville 
accretes to his realistic story an imprecise and 


placid in the midst of tumult, before he sees 
what the whales’ nursery can mean to him: © 


objects into the illumination of it. 
distinction between allegory and symbolism 
must not be forgotten, since it is always there. 
In symbolism the real object is seen first; from 
it, to adopt a phrase of Mr. T. S. Eliot, a “‘ purpose 
breaks.” This happens continually in Melville ; 
and it is worth recalling that his great creative 
period coincided with that of Poe, to whom the 
French symbolist poets were always confessing 
their debt. : 

From Billy Budd also, when the tale is com- 
pleted, a purpose breaks ; a simple one, emerging 
with deceptive quietness. In this tale Melville, 
at the end of his life, is giving expression to a 
feeling he has perhaps not before acknowledged 
or understood. Once more, he comes to under- 
stand it by way of real objects and people. It is 
as if, retired within himself, and searching the 
darkness of experience that lies behind and 
before him, he draws up from the shadows a 
perfect image of uncontaminated beauty, nobility 
and courtesy. We know who provided that 
image: it was Melville’s friend of earlier days, 
Jack Chase ; and it is to him that the new book 
is dedicated: “‘To Jack Chase, Englishman, 
wherever that great heart may now be here on 


earth or harboured in Paradise.” Chase had 
been captain of the maintop in the frigate United 


States, in which Melville had served in 1843. He 


397 
had shone like a bright light in the ugly world 
that Melville describes in White Facket ; idealised 
a little, he now appears as Billy Budd. The 
action is moved back to the days of the Napoleonic 
wars, shortly after the Mutiny at the Nore. 

There is little or none of the “ transcendental ” 
Melville in the actual language of the book. It 
is true that the Anacharsis Clootz deputation 
is omce more referred to; and the free 
merchant vessel from which Billy is impressed 
into the Navy is called the Rights of Man. But 
this is a mere glimpse of the book’s outer rind ; 
we do not touch that half-whimsical quality again 
till the very end, when we hear the name of 
another ship. Billy is forced to serve in a man- 
of-war. He is what in those days was called a 
Handsome Sailor. He has a beauty that is 
praised and adored by the generality of men— 
and he is not, it may be urgently stated, a pansy. 
But Billy’s grace, as is the way ofegrace, evokes 
also from one point an overwhelming malignity. 
There is among the crew an official of some power 
called Claggart, whom Melville seems to develop 
from the villainous Jackson of his early auto- 
biographical novel Redburn. Claggart is not 
unaffected by the beauty of Billy’s form and 
character. He perceives it, one might say, much 
as Iago perceives that of Cassio : 

If Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 

Claggart, ostensibly affable towards Billy, 
decides in his heart that he must be done away 
with. The discernment of the ways and means 
of such a hate is one of Meiville’s many profound 
intuitions ; I do not doubt that he could have 
pursued the origins of such a passion further, 
for his ‘prose and his poetry abound in 
astonishingly prophetic hints about the reaches 
of the unconscious. But none are given here. 
At school one sometimes dimly recognised some- 
thing ineffably horrible when one saw a perverted 

er bullying an angelic-looking boy ; 
Melville allows us dimly to recognise a perversion 
of mutch the same kind here. Claggart fabricates 
against Billy a charge of incitement to mutiny, 
and reports him to Vere, the captain, a man of 


- extreme nobility and perception. Vere is dubious 


of the charge, and sends for Billy. Billy -is 
afflicted with a stammer—his one defect. When 
confronted with the charge he cannot speak ; he 
answers Claggart in the only way he knows ; he 
strikes him with all his force, and Claggart falls 
dead. Vere’s sympathies are wholly with Billy ; 
but a trial is inevitable ; so are the verdict and 
the punishment. It is war-time; and the 
question of mutiny is a real thing, not to be 
treated lightly. Vere asks what is truth; but 
dare not stay for an answer. At dawn next day 
Billy is hanged at the yard-end. 

As a-.character Billy meant a little more to 
Melville than could be expressed in prose. 
Billy Budd ends with a rather touching, 
unaccomplished effort to get into Billy’s 
impenetrable mind by way of verse : 

But me, they'll lay me in hammock, drop me deep 

Fathoms down, fathoms down, how I'll dream fast 

asleep. 

I feel it stealing now. Sentry, are you there ? 

Just “— these darbies at the wrist, 

And roll me over fair. 

I am sleepy, and the cozy weeds about me twist: « 


But the story as a whole remains more important 
than its parts or its separate characters. If we 
have any doubts about what it “means” to 
Melville, he puts them to rest by a few more of 
those touches which, for want of a proper word, 
I have called half-whimsical. Billy dies; ‘“ and, 
ascending, took the full rose of the dawn.” The 
noble Captain Vere is felled shortly after by a 
musket-ball from a ship which has been re-named 
the Arhéiste. And for years afterwards the spar 
from which Billy has hanged is kept trace of by 
the crew; to them, later, “a chip of it was as 
a piece of the Cross.” ... The creator of that 
and the white whale was to cherish his 
“‘ ambiguities ” to the end. 

HENRY REED 
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PRESS AND PUBLIC 


The Press the Public Wants. By KINGSLEY 
Martin. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 


The Royal Commission on the press has begun. 
its labours but will not sit in public for some 
months. In the meantime, newspaper a 
and newspaper and journalistic 
preparing their evidence. Nobody in Fleet Sanat 
is trembling; there is no fear that even this 
Government will make the press less free or less 
profitable. The most that is hoped for of the 
Commission is that it will make the public more 
conscious of the press it has and perhaps create 
a demand for reform; the most that is feared is 
that it will expose to the general public newspaper 
practices already known and condemned by an 
intelligent minority. 

Mr, Kingsley Martin’s book is most useful at 
this stage. If any defence was needed of the 
Government’s decision to set up the Commission, 
this book would provide it. The freedom of the 
press, argues Mr. Martin, is an essential principle 
of democratic government; the press, however, 
has become a great commercial organisation and 
about a dozen men are able to dictate what news 
and views are available to the newspapers that 
are read by the majority of people in this country. 

How can the power that ownership gives be 
more widely spread, how can the press be rid of 
the evils which commercialism has produced 
without losing its other product, efficiency, and 
without, of course, impairing its vitality? These 
are the questions which the editor of the 
N.S. & N. raises and attempts to answer. If his 
solutions seemed to be rather tentatively advanced 
it is because the problems are peculiarly difficult. 
But he does at least succeed in making out a case 
for experiment. 

Mr. Martin’s first concern is for the health of 
our democracy. In the 2oth century, he points 
out, we have all the advantages the pioneer demo- 


crats desired; universal education, the technical 


means of supplying everybody with information 
about their public affairs, universal suffrage, a 
government responsible to the people. Why, 
then, are we so dissatisfied with the information 
services which are the basis of democratic 
institutions ? 

Democracy, answers Mr. Martin, sprang from 
the desire of small communities to manage their 
own affairs, but developed into “a vast amor- 
phous concatenation of illiterate, unrelated indi- 
viduals.” It has become difficult and often 
impossible for a person to test the facts which are 
presented to him against his own experience. 
Moreover, man is less politically minded than the 
Benthamites assumed; he has not a natural and 
sustained interest in affairs outside his experience 
and his judgment of them is less reasonable than 
was believed. The pioneers could not appreciate 
the strength of the unconscious drives on which 
newspapers and politicians have learned to play; 
and they did not foresee that the press would 
develop into a business so profitable that its 
political functions would be swamped. 

In Victorian newspapers most of the space was 
given to politics, but they were written for the 
small number of educated people deeply in- 
terested in public affairs. Profits weré modest 
and incidental. Then in 1896 Northcliffe came 
along and founded the halfpenny Daily Mail in 
the belief that the solemn politics of the other 
mewspapers were uninteresting to a public just 
beginning to discover the extent and variety of 
the modern community. Mr. Martin acknow- 
ledges some of the virtues of the new journalism. 
“It served,” he says, “as a sort of substitute for 
secondary education.” I should go further and 
say that the popular newspaper has had great and 
beneficial influence on standards of dress, hygiene, 
diet, cookery and, above all, the treatment of chil- 
dren. But it has created its own shoddy and 
artificial values and provided “not so much a 
map of the social and political world as a revue 
or cinematograph in which one exciting event 
followed another; bright, enjoyable, even in- 
formated but unrelated and bewildering.” 
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circulations of evening and Sunday newspapers 
and of periodicals are also vastly increased. 
Obviously the electorate is much better in- 
formed about the events which concern it than it 
was in 1890; but anybody who canvassed in the 
last general election knows that the level of 
political knowledge and interest is still far too 


example, is believed to have been substantially 
helped by the Daily Mirror’s slogan addressed to 
soldiers’ wives: “Vote for Him.” 

The depressing truth is that out of the 18 
million copies of morning newspapers sold each 
day the serious newspapers (and one includes the 
borderline Daily Telegraph) sell less than two 
millions. 

The evils and inadequacies of the British press 
are clear enough. What.remedies are needed? 
As Mr. Martin says, nobody desires to remove 
the newspaper’s right freely to publish news, to 
comment on it and criticise public authorities. 
But Britain, he says, is moving to the conclusion 
that power should only be exercised responsibly, 
as a public, not a private concern. 

In the case of the press, we are seeking a form 
of organisation that will ensure responsibility 
while safeguarding liberty. The Webbs sug- 
gested that the greatest. newspaper enterprise 
could be converted into a consumers’ co-operative 
society. But could it? A co-operative, to func- 
tion successfully, must consist of consumers who 
have some interests in common. But what binds 
the readers of the Express and the Mail? Surely 
it is only their liking for lively, gay, pugnacious 
newspapers that will not strain their concentra- 
tion? An elected management committee of Mail 
or Express readers is beyond my imagination. 
Where the co-operative method does seem to be 
possible is in the establishment of local news- 
papers in the new towns or for the salvation of 
declining or threatened local papers. 

Sir Norman Angell has suggested, Mr. Martin 
reports, that an addition should be made to the 
existing press of an official newspaper managed 
not by the Government but by a journalists’ 
judiciary and having the freedom given to the 
B.B.C. This, Mr. Martin thinks, is a suggestion 
which a Socialist government might seriously con- 
sider, but he doubts whether it would be superior 
to The Times or Manchester Guardian as a 
source of truthful news. 

He also looks with favour on the experiment in 
Czechoslovakia. There, no individual may own a 
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newspaper. In Prague there are nearly 500 papers 
get peer orp Bo sage ige Sg 


than 
the other two, but the selection and emphasis of 
the.news columns of all of them are determined 
by their political outlook. Nor would their 
readers wish them to be different. They are, 
frankly, organs of propaganda. 
There is a major problem for the editor of a 
popular newspaper which seems to be funda- 
mental. How much time can we expect the 
verage man and woman to. devote to political 
study? Can we really expect them to have take 
even a fleeting interest in the woes of the Polish 
Peasant Party, the future of the Karens, the rights 


student of politics is swamped by the sheer quan- 
tity of new facts he is expected to absorb. A 
real interest in politics can only be taken to-day 
at the expense of every other cultural activity. 

One of the strongest hopes for the immediate 
improvement of newspapers lies in the journalists 
themselves. It was they who demanded that the 
Royal Commission should be set up. “If,” says 
Mr. Martin, “journalists themselves insist on 
higher standards, they can within each newspaper 
office achieve very important results.” There is 
a movement now for better methods of recruit- 
ment and training. But it is not, of course, 
entirely a matter of education. 

Put quite simply and possibly offensively, we 
journalists have to get back to the old-fashioned 
idea. that our first duty is to record the truth as 
well as we are able to about the things 
whith matter most. And we have to re- 
examine our techniques. We still act as though 
Northcliffe had said the last word about news 
values. It is not, after all, the wicked press lords 
who write the headlines, play up the cheaper 
forms of alleged human interest or devise make- 
ups which demand high-powered presentation of 
low-powered news. Just as the makers of films 
are discovering that it is possible to produce 
intelligent pictures that pay their way, so we 
should be able to find ways of producing fair and 
intelligent newspapers capable of appealing to the 
masses. The Royal Commission will be of great 
value even if it only causes us journalists to think 
more deeply about our craft. 

JOHN BEAVAN 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


Miracles: A Preliminary Study. By C. S. 
Lewis. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. 

“TI use the word Miracle,” says Mr. Lewis, 
“to mean an interference with nature by a super- 
natural power.” A few pages farther on he 
asserts that there are only two alternatives : 
** naturalism ”’ and “ supernaturalism.” Now if 
“* naturalism ” is so defined that it does not cover 
all that happens, then the “ supernatural” is 
logically established. ‘‘ But surely,” you will 
say, “‘no one would be so...” On the contrary 
that is just what Mr. Lewis proceeds to do. He 
defines “‘ Naturalism” as the belief that “ all 
the things and events are so completely inter- 
locked that no one of them can claim the slightest 
independence from ‘ the whole show,’ ” and he 
then goes on, quite legitimately, to point out 
that the validity of reasoning demands that this 
process should not be the result of irrational 
causes. There is something, then, which lies 
outside the network of causal laws, and, by 
definition, it is “‘ supernatural.” Furthermore, 
since man’s rational decisions are causally 
operative, and therefore “ interfere with nature,” 
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the Devil, but we can over death if we which Britain must be extricated.” When they 
accept it with humility. “ ”—and here is began to take evidence in New York the propa- 

J the most mysterious a only a Man who gandist statements of the Jewish witnesses acted 
is to produce more than a mere mouse that the did not need to have @ Man at all unless He on them as an irritant. ‘They were ‘‘exasperated ” 
mountain of argument has been constructed. had chosen, only one who served in our sad by the “‘double loyalty” of Zionists to the 

Something supernatural having found, the regiment as 4 volunteer, yet also only one who i Home in Palestine and at the same time 
next step—or rather leap—is with that _ was perfectly a Man, could perform this perfect’ to their own exclusive communities within one of 
for which Mr. Lewis is so justly renowned. dying; and thus . . . either defeat Death or the Western democracies. 
€ are warned of what is coming by the capital redeem it.” I have to confess that so far from | The Committee began to understand the causes 
letter employed in the following apposition: making anything clearer to me, this hypothesis of this tension and dualism in Jewish minds, only 
am the whole process of human thought, what does the reverse. : In fact one cannot help thinking when they visited the German camps in which 
we Call Reason. .. .” We have taken the fateful that Mr. Lewis has really been constructing a 98,000 survivors of the great massacre were still 
from verbs to nouns. We reason, of course, — to make the Incarnation intelligible, awaiting their restoration to some norma! way of 
our Reason, and that disastrous reification than using the Incarnation to illuminate life. lsad degenerated into ‘‘ sub-human ” 
SS es a what we know already. However that may be, wrecks. who-retained their grip on life 
does Reason come from, looks the rest of the New Testament miracles are were preparing themselves for the only hopcful 
after it when we are not reasoning ? There must interpreted on rather different lines. Some, such future that beckoned them—work on the !and in 
be an “ eternal self-existent Reason which neither as the turning of water into wine, are merely Palestine. It was not Zionist propaganda that 
pe ong! The relation between our‘ performing in one place what God does in every had bred in the minds of at least 70 per cent of 
Reason and is a little obscure, but no vineyard, while the others—the Resurrection and. them a determination to go there and nowhere 
matter; in the constitution of man Reason’ the walking on the water—are foretastes of what else. That was Hitler’s work. It was he who 
inert itself in somewhat uncomfortable symbiosis is to come. y= ““created in central and eastern Europe a Jewish 
with Nature. And eternal Reason having Mr. Lewis is, as we all know, a d nation without a home.”’ Crossman tells us how 
derived it by means df abstraction, Mr. Lewis companion; he is so very readable. of some of the survivors of the Death-Camps did 
tells us that abstraction is a- very misleading us, however, who cannot follow him over the return to their former homes in Poland or else- 
is, indeed—and so Reason must be a first hurdles, will not be moved by the rest of his where, to search for any surviving members of 
3 im fact we guessed right: It is God. argument. The people who may well be assisted their families. They found their homes and 
Having shown that human Reason performs in the extension of their credulity are those whe places of work destroyed, and after long searching 
mitacles every day it would be ridiculous to have already swallowed the Divine Camel but and many journeys they usually failed to find a 
deny the same power of interference to God. shrink from a miraculous gnat. single living relative. Then a crisis set in. Many 
The laws of nature are, after all, only hypothetical W. J. H. Sprotr committed suici © witness knew of fifteen 
i candela che cee oe cases in his owm town. The rest fled. No Jew 
i » AS not GRIMA could stay alone in a town where every face into 
God do the same? But Mr. Lewis is choosy _, GE TO ZION which he looked might be that of a murderer of: 
about his miracles. The power to perform is Palestime Mission, A Personal Record. By his family. And whither, unless it were to 
there all tight, but after all did He? Historical RICHARD CROSSMAN; M.P. Hamish Hamilton. Palestine could he go? For neither the United 
i will and Mr. Ios. 6d. States nor the Dominions will open their doors, 
alleged Mr. Crossman opens this candid and revealing save to the fortunate few. Hitler has made for 
innate sense record of his experiences as a member of the these survivors the simple choice between Zionism 
“The Anglo-American Committee on Palestine with the and ceasing to be Jews. - 
to which confession that he had one qualification for its | One understands why the British members of this 
illuminate and task, ‘*the impartiality of total ignorance.” The Committee, who started out with no inclinations 
knowledge. Middle East was never his parish—for many a towards Zionism, ended by adopting a unanimous 
rand Miracle” year he had been absorbed in the study of recommendation that 100,000 of these Jewish 
have been Germany. But in fact he had another qualifica- ‘‘ displaced persons” should be settled in 
the selectivity, or tion. He saw Dachau a few days after the Palestine within a year. The interest of this very 
| in Nature, liberation while the dead were still being tossed readable book increases as Crossman goes on to 
ich seem so with pitchforks on to carts and the living were give his impressions first of Cairo and then of the 
now we barely able to crawl to hospital. For him the Holy Land. He felt in Egypt, as I did in a recent 
demon- massacre of six million Jews was a fact. glimpse of it, that the furious xenophobia of this 
descent and The British members of the Committee started, ill-governed country may be a device for diverting 
ill recognise he tells us ‘‘with a blankness towards the the discontent of its impoverished masses from 
over the i of Zionism which is virtually anti- revoluti courses. He found our ‘‘pro- 
something ist. e have a feeling that the whole idea consuls ” indifferent to all the social issues of the 
was engineered by. of a Jewish national home is a dead end out of Middle East and absorbed in the strategy of the 
"osen 
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WHAT IS 
ATOMIC ENERGY? 


K. Mendelssohn, Ph.D. 


The first popular explanation 
of the nuclear structure of 
the atom, this book makes 
clear to the general reader the 
difference between ordinary 
chemical reactions and nu- 
clear changes such as occur 
in the atom bomb. 
Publication, several times 
is now definite for June. 
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feud with Russia. in valestine his fresh impres- 
sions ene Se ee 
ago. ‘He was startled by the. 

physical and moral, which comes over the 
fugitives from European ghettoes, when vy be 
the soil of a land which they believe to be 

by divine decree and human law. On the other 
hand, though as individuals may be good 
neighbours to the Arabs, he fi Poe _ tactless 
and uncomprehending of the Arab point of view,” 
while the Aral qeesut*“Uhe seohnanaa, tani and 
superiority of the inVaders.”’ 

Of the working of the Mandate and the British 
administration of Palestine, Crossman has nothing 
good to report. This police State is detested 
equally by Arabs and Jews. Only one or two of 
the British officials have any belief in the National 
Home and most of them are anti-Jewish and 
pro-Arab. The Jewish Agency has built up a 
State within a State, “‘the most efficient, dyna- 
mic, toughest organisation I have ever seen.’ 
Armed though they are with autocratic powers, 
these officials are no match for the Jews, ‘‘ because 
they are infinitely less intelligent and have no 
policy of their own.” They prefer the Arabs 
because of their ‘‘ courtesy, humour and sporti- 
ness ”’ but also, as a police officer put it “* because 
the Arab is somehow below your level. If he 
was educated and your equal you mightn’t like 
him so much.” Much too little has been done to 
supply this lack of education. The aim, as a 
high official put it, is to train a small cultured 
élite : for the peasant masses elementary educa- 
tion is quite enough. 

Here is Crossman’s summing-up of our record : 

Sentimentally pro-Arab, the British administrator 
had long since given up even the pretence of 
fostering the national home. He had forced the 

Jew to rely on himself, to build i» his own social 

services and his own home guard. He had lament- 

ably failed to assist the impoverished Arab peasant 

ond had permitted the rich Arab landowner to 
evade his taxes and his social responsibilities. 
Blatantly he had shown his preference for a back- 
ward community which he could patronise ... 
Then, when the invasion of Palestine by the Ger- 
mans seemed imminent, he had discovered that his 
Arab friends were completely indifferent to the 
result of the war and unprepared to assist in the 
defence of the country. prs ig + pride, the English- 
man had turned to the J Agency to assist him 
and relied for the defence of the country not only 
on the Haganah but even on the Irgun. He had 
trained Jewish youth in sabotage and guerilla warfare 
and supplied ... the Haganah with arms and 
equipment. Then, when the German 
receded, he had once more reversed his attitude, 


themes of this book that 
‘* British interests in the Middle East can not be 
prone ily Ape on ong Aa tem and 
preparing for a war against Russ way to 
do it is ‘‘ by offering to the pvianydeialien and 
diseased millions a democratic and Socialist 
alternative to Communist revolution.” 

Doubtless this Committee served its purpose : 
it gave the Foreign Office a good excuse for 
Gpatponing ny awkward decision for four months. 
When it did report, Mr. Bevin chose to forget 
the pledge he gave it “‘that if we achieved 
a unanimous report he would personally do 
everything in his power to put it into effect.” 
But that is a trifle among the Party’s broken 
pledges over Palestine. One good thing has 
come out of an otherwise futile mission. It has 
given Crossman the material for the - most 
illuminating book about Palestine published for 
many a long year. It is unique in this, -that 
though its author was not and did not become 
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a partisan, he none the less arrives at clear-cut 
conclusions. His account of how he reached them 
is the best introduction to this Aang F 4 
the unbiased reader could desire 
—— are that Crossman discusses pi yo 

t details of nor promise of 
dhs Fardont Valics Gana Mar eben ke tae iven 
so much and told his tale so well, why ask for 
more ? H. N. BRAILSFoRD 


BERLIN STORY 
Berlin Twilight. By W. Byrorp-Jonss. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 
“ Anybody can write a three-volumed novel. 


It merely requires a complete of both 
life and literature.” Since Wide "s day the 


reporter has taken the place of the female novelist 


_as the greatest menace to the art of writing. 


How weary one is of “ vivid ” writing, interspersed 
with verbatim reports of speeches, served up in 
a breathless last-train-from-Europe style (now 


- curiously inappropriate) and eked out by banal 
moralising ! 


The author, of this book should 
realise that it is not enough to slap down raw 
experiences in a notebook and rehash them into 
chapters. If the book is about the new era in 
Berlin life why is so much space deyoted to the 
inquest on Hitler’s death and a visit to Nurem- 
berg? If, on the other hand, it is an attempt at 
an epilogue | to Nazi Germany, wh y are we treated 
to a dissertation on Berlin politics and Allied 
control? As it stands, the book has neither shape 
nor purpose. The author buckles down to his 
encounter with life, it must be allowed ;. but he 
has yet to encounter literature. 

The section of German politics is spoilt by the 
author not showing sufficient understanding of 
the complicated issues behind the attempted 
fusion of the S.P.D. and K.P.D. No reference 
is made to the role of the Communists before 
1933. Moreover, in an account of Berlin politics 
it is almost incredible that no mention is made 
of the work of the Kommandatura on which the 
Russians displayed great skill at out-manceuvring 
their slower-witted opponents for several months. 
The significance of the struggle for control of the 
trade unions and the penetration and capture of 
the Berlin police force by the N.K.V.D. during 
this period are also hardly mentioned. The 
underground struggle between the Four Powers, 
in which the German administration and poli- 
ticians play the part of counters, does not emerge 
from this account. 

By far the best part of the book is that which 
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like all good whiskies nowadays, Johnnie 
Walker has to rely upon precious reserves 
for all present supplies. . 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
IN ACTION 


MAN TOOK out a Prudential Heritage 
Endowment. Six months later he died. 
His dependants receive £5 a week for over 
15S years, and then a final payment of £2,750. 
In all £6,780 will be paid. 
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The C.W.S. Bank meets the require- 
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West Blandford Street, 
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CANCER 
SUFFERERS 


desperately 
need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from 
Cancer must be cared for. 


Please will YOU help this sad case: 


CANCER SUFFERER, 47165. Unem- 
ployed man, with wife and seven children 
(eldest daughter imbecile and second daugh- 
ter an invalid). Patient needs special 
nourishment which the- cannot afford. 
PLEASE HELP. Jewellery welcomed 
and sold. 
This.is but one of the two thousand 
sufferers on our books for whom we 
earnestly appeal for funds. N.S.C.R. 
‘is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant 
from the State. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 
THE USED bakwens 
Appeal N.S., 47 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 
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Jones . 

reilway ; He 
widespread prostitution, racketeering, vast 
Black Market which grips a country that is on 
the verge of starving and- whose houses and 
vinet san alc ae Berlin night-life, which 
revived soon after of the city, is adequately 
reported, though some ‘such as the cellar 
pte Sed tie o~ Br uted we: are A 
1945 made one think that the graves had up 
Still round and round the ghosts of beauty 

has made in ’ impartially the case of 
each of the and in avoi anti-Russian 
bias. with the feelings of the 


Be 








“ part-writing ” (is 
really good American ?) and that iti 
can be described as “ ® ? without 


distrustful 
brief adult life under'a sense of unmerited failure ; 
his triumphs were: few (and slight compared with 
those of his childhood), his disappointments many. 
The most serious was his inability to obtain a good 
court position; Joseph II thought Figaro had 
“too many notes.” The most aristocratic of 
composers was the least subservient of men ; 
cheeky and resentful, even sour. One feels thet 


to fail to see the point of Schubert ?- The musical 
history of Vienna is glorious; but it is also 
shameful. 








40r 
veniently indexed according to the numerical 
order of the Kéchel catalogue. Particularly 
valuable to the amateur is the placing of Mozart’s 
music against the general background of his 
time ; and I hope that concert promoters will 
heed Dr. Einstein’s eloquent defence of the 
church music against the largely irrelevant 
objections of its critics. His most constent 
theme is the perfect fusion in Mozart’s mature 
works of the two styles that were then so rigidly 
opposed : the galant, rococo or social style ; and 
the more contrapuntal or “learned.” What 
Joseph II was really objecting to was the fertilisa- 
tion of the purely galant by the learned. 

In a book of close om 500 pages one cannot 
expect to be convinced by cverything. Is aot 
Dr. Einstein too ready to see thematic, re- 
semblances between Mozart and his contem- 
poraries, and to discover “personality” 
symbolism in an ordinary alternation of forte and 
piano passages (quoted on page 213) and “ un- 
mistakable ” erotic allusion in another quotation 
(page 210) which consists merely of a theme 
accompanying itself in inversion ? Whet does he 
mean by the statement (page 155) that in the 
allegro of the Prague Symphony “ almost a dc zen 
motives are combined”? ? Why is he so certain 
that the rape of Donna Anna before the curtain 
rises is no mere attempt, but a fait accompli ? 
Doubtless there are good reasons, or explanations, 
for all these things; but they don’t transpire. 
Well chosen and carefully reproduced illustra- 
tions confirm the impression that this book, 
unlike so many to-day, is excellent value fcr 
money. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Carry Me Back. By Resrcca Yancey WILLIAMs. 
Michael Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

It is surprising that no one has so far compared 
Mrs. Yancey Williams to Miss E. M. Delafield, for 
both have much in common. This book (a sequel to 
Father was a Handful) could be more than favourably 
compared to The Diary of a Provincial Lady; it is 
fresh, naive (as Mrs. Williams confesses herself, she 
could never grow up), witty, and penctrating. Though 
the setting is the “ deep south” of Virginia and the 
time 1912, the events recorded in this book might well 
have taken place in an English village during the 
Reign of Victoria. The careful behaviour; the 
shrinking from the word “‘sex”’; an avoidance of all 
facts of life ; children should be seen and net heard— 
these, and a dozen more characteristics seem odd when 
grafted on to the American way of life. But it ali cave 
Rebecca material as she sat at night, a precociously 
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Kirkstall Abbey 


NTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 
mansions, priceless heirlooms of the 
craftsmen of the past—these are the 

historic background of the Yorkshire of 

today with its thousands of craftsmen skilled 
in so many trades. 

This tradition persists throughout Yorkshire, 

among its people, in its cities, towns and 

industries, and is the solid foundation upon 
which “The Yorkshire Post” is established. 


Owned, edited and published in =e 
part 0 
Yorkshire life, yet has a breadth of outlook 
known and respected throughout the world. 


The Horkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 
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bright child, an Alice-in-Wonderland with a Thurber Report by W. R. 


sense of humour, doing a “ lady-like ” task in writing 
her diary : 


School we sing, 
‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night.’ 


And then I come home and we have roast lamb for — 


dinner.” But even Mother couldn’t explain it. 

Nothing is sacred to a humourist: love, adult be- 
haviour with its seriousness and assumption of 
responsibilities, vanity, parents, parties and party 
frocks, catastrophes, all have their funny points. The 
iron has never entered Mrs. William’s soul and it is 
doubtful whether it ever will. This book should have 
the effect of benzedrine on the reader. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 901 
Set by Sam Smiles 


Six guineas are offered for the best English verses 
translating Goethe’s Anakreons Grab. Entries by 
June 3rd. 

Wo die Rose hier biiiht, wo Reben um Lorbeer 

sich schlingen, 
Wo das Turtelchen lockt, wo sich das Grillchen 
erg otzt, ; 

Welch ein Grab ist hier, das alle Gétter mit Leben 

Sckén bepflanzt und geziert ? Es ist Anakreons 
Ruh. 
Friihling, Sommer und Herbst genoss der gliick- 
liche Dichter ; 
Vor dem Winter hat ihn endlich der Hiigel 
geschiitzt. 
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RESUL! OF COMPETITION No. 898 


Set by W. R. 


King Charles has just been restored to Whitehall 
and Queen Anne to Queen Anne’s Gate. Competi- 
tors are invited to write twelve lines of verse 
celebrating either one of these events in the style 
respectively of Marvell or Pope ; or both together 
in the style of Macaulay. 


CAROLVS REDVX. 
See now the Royal Horseman come 
Safe home from warr’s Exilium ; 
Who with a calmer Mien 
Reviews thaccustom’d Scene, 
But spite of Mount and Pedestal 
Sees not (too farr along White-hall) 
Where eke in Effigy 
His iron Enemy 
Stands, yet does rather indicate 
A people’s loves at lower rate. 
For Charles we shelter find, 
Cromwel is left behind. 
R. J. P. HEwIson 
As one who some fell Wolf has slain 
To his stuffed Ermine turns again, 
And with Indulgence eyes 
That much-diminished prize ; 
So we, who late did Europe free 
From unimagined Tyranny, 
Our graven Tyrant call 
Back to his Pedestal, 
Whereon to us (from Blood and Fear 
But newly weaned) he doth appear 
A little wayward Boy 
That spoiled, then broke, his Toy. L. E. J. 
Behold how envious time derides 
The violence of regicides, 
And studies, now he’s dead 
To save the monarch’s head : 


How hidden in a nameless vault, 
He ’scaped aerial assault, 
And bloodier bombs do fail, 
Where th’ axe did once prevail. 


Preserved anew from war’s alarm, 
Harmless and sacrosanct from harm, 
He raises in Whitehall 
The head which there did fall. 
Davip M. GRAHAM 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 31, 1947 
' In th’ incurious Traffique’s maze 
The fixéd Rider stands at gaze 
Adowne that Streete wher Fate 
For his vow’d Life did waite. 
Unhandy Sleight, Weak Violence, 
Untill his Banquett Roome 
Open’d into his Tombe. 


For who (beyond his Genius bold) 
Strives Time’s resistless Wheele to hold 

Must as that Bronze be cast 

Hard, or hee breaks at last. 

SHOK 

Resurgent from the grave, to front 
His ghostly scaffold’s fatal brunt, 

The King rides into view 

In bronzen state anew. ~ 
Forgotten now that ancient feud 
Whose judgment, cast in arms, subdued 

A Ceesar’s pride to feel - 
The axe’s forcéd zeal. 


Now unus’d loyalty can burn 
To greet with joy our King’s return, 
And our glad welcome crown 
The head we once cast down. 
PIBwoB 
Cobweb and dust of lumber swept away 
The Queen stands blinking in the light of day. 
Perched on a plinth, the comfortable dame 
Peers o’er the gate that bears her homely name. 
Round her no more intriguing Statesmen throng, 
She hears no scandal, and she feels no wrong 
Though maid was mistress and the Queen her slave 
Past caring now how termagants behave. 
His meagre art the plodding sculptor plied. 
Immortalized her not, but petrified. 
And petrifaction in that stony head 
Affirms the sombre truth, Queen Anne is dead. 
HASSALL PITMAN 


In no royal bed, but sheltered in a vault, 

Secure from Hitler’s murderous assault 

Queen Anne reposed. One morn a rumour shook 

The Ministry of Works and it awoke 

“ Peace has returned.” The rumour bolder grew 

And even official circles claimed it true. 

Pens set to work, clerks o’er their writing bent 

With argument and counter argument 

Till at the last emerged the fateful word, 

* Let Queen Anne’s effigy be disinterred.” 

Then, lorry borne and destitute of State, 

Our good Queen Anne returned to Queen Anne’s Gate. 
H. C. M. 
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THE HOLIDAY BOOK 


The miscellany designed for al! your 
holiday moods, with Shaw, Agate, 
joad, Cheyney, O'’Casey, Mac- 
Diarmid heading a brilliant list of 
contributors. 

Edited by John Singer. 2!/- 


Joseph Macleod 
A JOB AT THE B.B.C. 


The reminiscences of one of the most 
widely known radio announcers of 
the war years. 


New Judgments 
ROBERT BURNS 


A collection of essays on the Scottish 
National poet by prominent writers 
and poets of the North, including 
Edwin Muir, George Bruce, 
J. F. Hendry, }. D. Scott, J. B. Pick 
and Wm. Montgomerie. illustrated 
by new. studies of the Burns’ 
country by ‘ Ursula’ 6/- 


William MacLellan 
240 Hope St., Glasgow. 
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tr of tg news: proprietors. 
REDUCED Speaal courses in 
ournalism, shor “storie Article Writing, 


‘oetry, Radio Plays, oe. 2 Literature. Personal 


—_ by .. sj. io limit. 
Prospectus » $7 Gordon 
} ny Lendon, W. C1. Mus. 4574. 





) THE RIGHT WAY TO”; 


SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


A. G. Mears 5/-, by post 5,6. 
Founder of ihe Abbey School for Speakers 


‘Most practical’ London Chamber of Com- 
; merce Journal. 





WRITE FICTION 


C, C. Thomson 4/6, by post 5/-. 
“Sound commercial advie:—of a kind .hat | 
am ofien asked for.’’—Daily Mail. 





RIDE A HORSE 








__W. H. Walter. 4/6, by post 5/6 
HOW OTHERS Sarie ON 
4 Hogkin. -, by post 5/6 
“HOUSE caaacte & 
DECORATIONS 
V. Coulter. 5/-, by post 5/6 
A money-saving book for the novice. 





RIGHT WAY BOOKS, Dept. 25 


Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey 











ASK your wine merchant for a 
bottfé of RICARLO—the King 

of Aperitifs. Alone or with gin 
it makes a first-class cocktail. 














. Company Meeting 


Norwich Union Insurance 


Societies Annual Meetings 
Record Premium Income 


THE annual meetings of the Norwich Union 
Insurance Societies were held at Norwich 
on the 27th and 28th instant. Speaking at 
the Fire Society’s meeting the chairman, 
Sir Rotert Bignold, said: This Society was 
founded by my _ great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas Lsignold, in 1797; thus this year 
marks the 150th year of its existence. 
During the past year the premium income 
was the highest in this long history of the 
re: During 1046 the fire premium in- 
come has increased by £514,535 to £3,267,320. 
The amount of profit at £118,405 is an 
improvement on last year’s figures. 

The Accident account transfer this year 
amounts to £44,607. It is gratifying to note 
an expansion in premiums Of £487,754, 
making a total income in the Aceident 
account of £2,368,130. The net Marine 
premiums amounted to £469,864, an increase 
of £22,370. The directors have decided to 
transfer a sum of £150,000 to profit and loss 
account. The total assets amount to 
£9,558,677, an increase of £406,076. 

Sir Robert Bignold also presided at the 
Life Society’s annual meeting at which he 
satd: At the end of 1988 our total Funds 
were £48,124,000; at the end of last year 
they had increased to £63,723,000. In 1938 
our- total new business was £11,755.700 and 
last year the record figure of £23,597,000. 
Our Premium Income has increased from 
£4,550,000 to £6,090,000 and during the eight 
years we have paid out £9,700,000 in claims 
by death and £20,000,000 by maturity of 
policies. 


The reports were adopted. 
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U Good salary 

Wo ts a Mom 3 
Coden jn caved chk fond refer) Ws 
Box $637. 





S & 
ABOUR Monthly. 

: .: Notes ‘ry 
> I ; 
Sens Yotey Ce tee nies 
GENT young Scotsman (27), inde- o-day, by Edvard Kardelj; - 

sound commer J. Winterni Theory of Capi- 
my capacity Y ~ . 


From your or Newsagen 
from publishers, 134 Ballards Lanc 





Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 

bers. Beaut. equip. service 

Leinster Sq. W.2. BAY. 166s. 

Let: Small s.c. furn. flat, W.C.1, any six 
per wk., all conveniences, phone, f: 

.RGE furn. room Hampstead fiat. Heat, 
.» some 


e, Use kitch., bath. 
house. Acc. 2 people. sens. 





oe, Bee, are. Box 


3gms. pw. Box 6344. 
Holiday, 4 berths, 
. Write Miss Gray, 


furnished modern de- 
$s, garage. August/Sept. 


2-room modernised flat, mod- 
for 3-5-roomed flat 





3 Place, 

S: COAST House, 
tached, 3 = 
12s. Dw. 

XCHANGE 


coumtry cottage vicinity Lond. Box 6409. 

OUNG couple, wife schoolteacher, husband 
University student, i 
wire in August unfurnished flat 


+, + 

TED young girl secks home with 

in London. Box 6315. 

ERVING R.A-F. Officer reqs. furn. country 

cottage, 2 bedrms., mod. cons., casy reach 
. 6 months or longer. Write Box 387, 


» Lend 
CH student, wife and two young 
need house/flat in or 
rate rent. Box 6341. 
rent, flat or small pretty house 
furnished /unfurnished. Reasonable. Will- 


(family of 3) wants mid-July to 
mid-Sept., s.c. furnished 


cil, c/o British Consulate, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. per 
line (@ word number 15. extra. 
Prepayment essential. Press Tuesday, Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216, 








